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Nperrager sen MAGAZINE has just issued a 
table showing School and College advertising 
in the Nine Standard Magazines during the first six 


months of 1911—It reads: 


Agate Lines 


HARPER’S . . . 11,589 
Scribner’s 9573 
Review of Reviews . 6,305 
Everybody’s . ; ’ 5,683 
McClure’s. ; , ; 4.594 
Century . ‘ , ; 3,997 
Cosmopolitan . ; } 3,850 


Munsey’s . , ; ; 3,108 
American. : ; ; ; 1,477 


Wouldn’t you like to feel that your children are 
going to school with children who read, and whose 
parents read, Harper’s? ‘Think of all it stands for in 
literature, in art, in all that makes for clean, fine, 


vigorous, decent living. 


Can you—can anybody—think of a better place 
to advertise things that are worth while? 


And think, too, of the fact that it never was quite 
so good in so many ways as it 1s at present, and that 
its army of readers was never so steadily growing. 


And—people who send children to school, buy every- 
thing else from soap to pianos. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


Thirty-five cents a copy Four dollars a year 


Nearly every reader of Harper’s has money enough to buy an automobile 
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, ADMIRAL TOGO IN AMERICA 


The great Japanese on the deck of the “Mayflower” on his way down the 
Potomac to Mount Vernon, where he laid a wreath on the tomb of Washington 
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Comment 


A Justifiable Compromise 

Ov course the wool and woolens bill as finally 
reported to the two Tlouses by the conference 
committee was open to the usual criticisms of 
compromises. It was not what Mr. Unprerwoop 
and the Democrats wanted, and it was not what 
Senator La Fotierre and the insurgents wanted. 
As to the regular Republicans, they didn’t want 
anything. Neither, it is fair to assume, did the 
President want anything in the nature of further 
tariff revision at this time. So it was fair to 
argue that the bill was not what anybody wanted. 
But that argument was by no means fatal; it 
would apply to lots of legislation which is really, 
on the whole, beneficent. Was the bill an im- 
provement on Schedule K as it stands in the 
Payne law? That was the real issue, the prac- 
tical issue. As it reduced the rates in that 
schedule very appreciably, the Democrats and the 
insurgents agreed that it was an improvement, 
that it was a gaiu for honesty and fairness and a 
material advance toward a sound tariff policy. 

They were, therefore, right to get together and 
vote for it, for the only considerations that could 
have deterred them from doing so were either 
unpractical or unworthy. It would have been 
unpractical for either Democrats or insurgents to 
insist, while Congress is made up as it is, on 
having just what they wanted or nothing at all. 
It would have been unworthy of either group to 
hold out merely from spite or pique or distrust 
of the other. It would also have been bad polities. 
30th Democrats and insurgents were thoroughly 
committed, not merely to tariff reform, but to 
the policy of doing something for that cause at 
this session. They were agreed, too, as to the 
peculiar vulnerability of Schedule K. If they 
had failed to pass any measure dealing with that 
schedule the country might well have questioned 
their sincerity. As to the probability of the 
President’s vetoing any measure they might pass, 
there was but one way to resolve that uncertainty, 
and that was to send the bill to the White House 
and see what he would do about it. 


The Senate and the Peace Treaties 

The President lost no time in appealing to the 
country to help him get the arbitration treaties 
through the Senate. No doubt it was his experi- 
ence with reciprocity which made him so prompt, 
for that experience must have removed from his 
mind any uncertainty he felt on two points, name- 
ly, the advisability of prodding the Senate if one 
wants it to do anything, and the effectiveness of 
a clear public opinion even with the Senate. It 
was reasonable, too, for the President to direct 
his appeal particularly to the churches. As this 
paper pointed out some time ago, when the Amer- 
ican churches seemed rather sluggish in this mat- 
ter in comparison with the English churches, now 
is the time for these great -bodies to show their 
zeal and their power. For they have power, lots 
of it, and they ean easily bring it to bear on the 
Senate. 

Yet it is really a little hard to see why the 
Senate should need so much persuasion to ratify 
the treaties; for a careful perusal of the text of 
those instruments ‘shows that their framers not 
only had the Senate in mind, but rather went out 
of their way to avoid even the appearance of 
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neglecting its rights. They provided in the open- 
ing article that in every case of actual arbitration 
the form of submission, and in some cases even 
the constitution of the tribunal, shall be deter- 
mined by special agreement; and to this they 
added: 

The special agreement in each case shall be made 
on the part of the United States by the President of 
the United States by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate thereof. 

We say that in this the framers of the treaties 
rather went out of their way, for it is by no means 
certain that they would have provided for special 
agreements at all if they had not thought it 
necessary to assure the Senate that it will con- 
tinue to have a-voice concerning every specific 
arbitration—that by ratifying the treaties it will 
not be surrendering its power and prerogative. 

It is hard to see how the treaties could go 
further in this direction without practically nulli- 
fying themselves. If the consideration thus given 
to the Senate is’ not sufficient, then apparently 
this country is constitutionally incapable of mak- 
ing a general arbitration treaty with any force 
in it. Do the opponents of the treaties in the 
Senate mean to commit themselves to that posi- 
tion? If they do not, then they will have to be 
precious careful in their language, and they will 
have to make some mighty fine distinctions. It 
is all very well to stand by the Constitution and 
to be chary of innovations, but certainly the in- 
strument of government of a great nation ought 
not to be too readily interpreted as forbidding it 
to do what great nations find it best to do and 
are in general perfectly free to do. 


The Tariff and the Southern Republicans 

The Savannah News remarks that “the cotton 
tariff bill_will tend to build’ up a white Republican 
party in the South of respectable proportions.” 
Quite probably—in fact, certainly—that will be 
the tendency. But how strong the tendency will 
be is the real question. That there is plenty of 
protection sentiment in the South has long been 
plain, and it is also true that that sentiment is 
particularly strong in cotton - mill communities. 
The passage by a Democratic House of a bill 
making heavy cuts in the duties on cottons will 
naturally “tend” to direct that sentiment toward 
the: Republican party, because it will go far to 
dispel the notion that a Southern industry can 
look to the Democrats for protection—or at least 
can count on them not to take away its protection 
—merely because it is Southern. That, we believe, 
was the notion which certain Democratic leaders 
tried to spread among the Southern lumbermen in 
1908 when they showed uneasiness over the free- 
lumber plank in the Democratic national plat- 
form. It was a notion by no means inconsistent 
with the actual history of protection graft in this 


country. To dispel it has been one of the best: 


achievements of the present House of Representa- 
tives—and we say that while making full allow- 
ance for whatever effects this action may have in 
strengthening the Republican party, the true pro- 
tection party in the South. It would not strike 
us as at all in the nature of a calamity if the 
Southern protectionists should go where they be- 
long. 
But whether the Southern protectionists will 
actually take that course or not depends on more 
things than the Democratic handling of the tariff. 
It is inconceivable that they do not already see 
plainly—most of them, at any rate—the illogical 
position in which they find themselves and the 
unreasonableness of their demands upon the Demo- 
eratic leaders. They cannot but feel their incon- 
sistency in voting for a tariff-reform party and 
then asking it to disregard its platform so far as 
their interests are concerned. But considerations 
other than economic keep them tied to their incon- 
sistency, Some, perhaps, are still influenced by 
the bogie of negro domination; a greater number 
are governed merely by a sentiment rooted in Re- 
construction which it is easier to condemn than 
to despise; but probably a still greater number are 
deterred by the character of the Republican organ- 
ization in most of the Southern States. For, ex- 
cept in one or two States, that organization does 
not stand for protection, Tt does not stand for 
anything in the nature of a principle or a policy. 
Tt stands for nothing under the sun but an ap- 
petite for Federal “pie” and a machinery for 
getting and distributing it. 

There is, of course, the possibility of changing 
the organization, of putting it into better hands. 
That there is such a possibility has-been proved 
in at least one State—North Carolina. But that 
possibility will hardly be realized so long as the 
Northern leaders of the party, finding their ad- 
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vantage in keeping things as they are, refuse to 
move for a change. So long as the chief business 
of the Southern Republican party is the exchange 
of delegates for patronage, it is not likely to grow 
into a very formidable opposition. 


In the Diplomatic Service 

If Dr. Hitt had to leave his post at Berlin— 
and we are inclined to put the “if” in italies— 
then it is well that the place should be filled by 
promoting some one who, like Mr. LrisHMan, 
is already an experienced diplomatist. It is also 
well that a series of promotions should follow this 
change and the resignation of Mr. SHerriLu, the 
minister to the Argentine Republic. Promotions 
for merit are the rule in the diplomatic service of 
most enlightened nations, and we should all be 
glad to see them becoming more the rule in 
ours. The two new men who come into the service 
as a result of the changes announced, Mr. Larz 
Awnperson and Mr. Lioyp Brice, are both, we be- 
lieve, wealthy, but one of them has already had 
some diplomatic experience and neither of them 
begins as an ambassador. On the whole, here is 
improvement, and it is welcome not merely as 
showing the disposition of the present administra- 
tion, but as reflecting the increased interest of 
the public and of Congress in the way our repre- 
sentatives in foreign parts are selected. Congress 
and the public have been a long time getting up 
a respectable amount of interest in this matter. 
Both have moved mighty sluggishly, as they usual- 
ly do on questions that are not somehow fairly 
forced upon their attention. At last, however, 
they have moved, and it is not unreasonable to 
hope that after a while this country will select its 
foreign representatives on the basis of fitness, and 
will also, by paying reasonable salaries and pro- 
viding proper quarters in foreign capitals, make 
it possible for the fittest men to accept whatever 
places they may be appointed to. 


Elihu Root at His Best 

Senator Roor’s course since he left the State 
Department and entered the Senate has not in- 
variably been gratifying to his admirers. Not a 
few of these hoped that he would associate himself 
with the more liberal group of his fellow-Repub- 
licans in that body, and in this they have been 
disappointed. Somehow he has seemed to be much 
more of a partisan and a stand-patter since he 
became a legislator than he used to be as a member 
of the Cabinet. Apparently he has grown more 
conservative, more of a defender of privilege, and 
he has shown little sympathy with what may be 
called the reformatory impulses of the time. But 
when, opposing the most extreme of those impulses, 
he rose to argue against the scheme of recalling 
judges as embodied in the Arizona constitution, 
Senator Root represented, we believe, the best pub- 
lic opinion of the country, and he gave it such ex- 
pression as no other man in public life could have 
given it. His speech is brief and it ought to be 
widely distributed. He was, as always, clear and 
forceful; but in this instance he was more than 
that. The cause stirred him to an unwonted 
warmth of feeling. -He rose to a sincere elo- 
quence. It is a long time since the Senate has 
listened to a discourse so nearly worthy of its best 
traditions. It is difficult to see how any intelli- 
gent and fair-minded man can read it without 
being impressed with the folly and the danger of 
the Arizona experiment. 


What Will They Do With It 

All agree that the Liberal victory in Great Brit- 
ain is for the time being complete. The Lords 
have themselves consented to the great curtail- 
ment of their power rather than incur, by further 
obstinacy, both the curtailment of their power 
and the swamping of their Chamber with newly 
created Liberal peers. The Unionist party is dis- 
couraged and in a measure disorganized. The 
government can have its way as no Liberal gov- 
ernment has ever had its way before. What will 
be the immediate outcome of the change? 

Home rule for Ireland stands forth as the lead- 
ing feature of the Liberal programme so far as 
it has yet been formulated, and it is not unrea- 
sonable to expect that within two or three years 
some measure granting to Ireland substantial con- 
trol of her own affairs will be passed. That will 
be the end of a long, long struggle. It is decades 
now since Disraeut, having gone finally out of 
power, and being asked what would be the chief 
issues for some time to come, made answer with 
the single word, “Ireland.” But the real age of 
the Irish question must be measured by centuries, 
not decades. If the recent constitutional change 
shall really lead to its solution, then the mag- 





























nitude of that change has not been overesti- 
mated. 

But that is not the only arrow in the govern- 
ment’s quiver. Both the government and the 
present majority in the House of Commons are 
probably the most radical that England has ever 
known. There is to be pay for members; there 
is to be further legislation for the benefit of ‘the 
unemployed; in all probability we shall see still 
other measures passed which some will call so- 
cialistie and others merely democratic. Then, no 
doubt, there will be a reaction. But the reaction 
will not carry things back to where they were. 
The Unionists may return to power and they may 
undo part of what has been done. But they will 
not undo it all. Democracy will keep the main 
part of its gains. ; 


The Des Moines Strike Settlement 

The proceedings that checked the street -car 
strike in Detroit are of great interest. It seems 
there was a contract between the company and 
the employees about wages and employment. The 
company discharged a man; the employees ob- 
jected and struck. The city government stepped 
in and took the case promptly to a court of 
equity. Judge Dr Grarr ruled that a contract 
existed that covered the point in dispute and that 
the company should take back the discharged man 
and the employees should go back to work until 
the court decided whether or not the contract had 
been violated. It was so done. Now the question 
is whether the court had jurisdiction. If the 
judge’s action is sustained, it may open a new way 
of great importance to the settlement of labor 
difficulties. 


The Fight for the Schools of New York 

The movement against the chapter in the new 
charter with which New York City is threatened, 
which would provide for a paid Board of Educa- 
tion and other changes in the management of the 
city’s schools is very earnest and persistent. An 
overwhelming weight of expert testimony con- 
tinues to be registered against the changes. 
President Exiot, President Humpureys of Stevens 
Institute, Mr. Cuartes H. Jupp of the University 
of Chicago, President Haptry of Yale, and Presi- 
dent GarrieLp of Williams are the latest educators 
to join in the protest against the proposed 
changes. Dr. GArFIELD says: 

I know nothing of the origin or authorship of the 
proposed changes, but_had the charter been deliberately 
framed for the use of men seeking political power for 
personal gain it could hardly have been better suited 
to the purpose. The reasoning which bids us maintain 
the separate establishment of Church and State warns 
us to keep the schools out of politics, 


Dr. Hapiey says: 


I believe that the salaries of members other than the 
president will be worse than wasted, because they will 
make membership on the Board of Education a prize 
sought by second-rate men, who are only too glad to 
be paid for talking, rather than a public duty, to be 
made attractive to first-rate men. 

If these changes are driven through the Legis- 
lature with the approval of Mayor Gaynor by 
Morpuy’s control of Tammany votes we shall see 
what we shall see. Certainly it cannot now be 
done in the dark. 


Gorman and Lee in Maryland 

One of the candidates for the Democratic nomina- 
tion for Governor of Maryland is ArrHur PuE Gor- 
MAN, the other is BLAIR LEE.—Daily Paper. 


Interesting candidates, both of them. Mr. Gor- 
MAN is doubtless the son, as well as the namesake, 
of the late Senator. Mr. Ler, son of the late 
Admiral S. P. Ler, U.S.N., is a grandson of 
Francis Preston Brain, who came from Ken- 
tucky to Washington with General Jackson and 
was his intimate friend and adviser. Of Mr. Buair’s 
three sons, one, MonrcoMery, was in LiNcOLN’s 
Cabinet and another was Frank Buair, Major- 
General and Senator from Missouri. Mr. Briar 
Lee, Princeton graduate and lawyer in Washing- 
ton, is a man of established character, a little 
past fifty in years, and a persistent Democrat. 
As a Lee he is a representative of the branch of 
the Virginia family that stuck to the Uniom. As 
a Bua he represents a family that lived and 
breathed politics for two generations. 


A Young Lady Elopes 

Society topics were much to the fore last week. 
A Newport young lady ran away with a young 
man not at all of her set. Colonel Astor’s in- 
tention to get married again came in for extended 
comment from the Episcopal and other clergy. 
They think he ought not to do it and are quite 
definite and emphatic in their conclusion that no 
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Episcopal clergyman can officiate at his wedding 
without getting into serious trouble. 

As for the young lady who eloped with the in- 
eligible young man, when a girl who has affection- 
ate parents does that, one is always sorry for the 
parents. And when a girl who has been bred to 
the habits, tastes, and expectations of the highly 
fashionable plane of life marries a man quite out 
of that plane it causes reasonable misgivings as to 
her prospects of future happiness. 

However, this case in Newport does not look 
hopeless. The young man seems to be reputable 
and of fair education. His father keeps a livery- 
stable and is respected in that calling; he is him- 
self concerned with automobiles and their supplies. 
It is not yet a serious blight upon any American 
young man to have a livery-stable in the family, 
and it is probable that a good many young men 
booked for exalted destinies are now concerned 
with automobiles and their supplies. A chauffeur 
may be anything in embryo. His calling is new 
and is still socially unclassified. It is true that 
chauffeurs as a group are not highly esteemed. 
The bad ones have been so bad as to hurt the 
reputation of all their fellows. But precisely the 
same thing can be said of fashionable Newport 
society. It does not enjoy the public esteem. The 
Newport life of social pleasure-seeking seems to 
sober-minded readers of the sensational newspapers 
a very, very demoralizing and unedifying method 
of existence. The public thinks of the more giddy 
Newport people just as it does of the chauffeurs, 
as folks who are altogether too much out for sport. 
It sincerely disapproves of them, thinks them a 
go-to-hell crowd that it is the part of wisdom not 
to tie up to and takes comfort and some pride in 
so thinking. 

Nevertheless, there are excellent people in New- 
port society and much improving entertainment 
there. The cocking is good; the sailing and bath- 
ing are good; rents, they say, are low, and it must 
be a nice place for nice people. And there are 
undoubtedly desirable young men in the auto- 
mobile and automobile-supply busmess. If that 
young’ lady who eloped is nice, we do hope her 
young man is one of the desirable sort. 


Remarriage of Divorced Men 

As for Colonel Astor’s remarriage, that is 
rather a disenchanting subject, but there are some 
impersonal things that may be fit to say about 
it. The Colonel’s wife got a divorce in New York 
and the decree forbade him to marry again in 
that State. But he can marry in any other State, 
and the marriage will then be valid in New York. 
Of course the Episcopal clergy are quite right in 
giving notice of disapproval of his new marital 
purposes and in saying that no Episcopal clergy- 
man can marry him. 

For our part, we do not disapprove so heartily 
as some moralists do of the diversity of divorce 
laws in this country, but a law covering the whole 
country that would prohibit remarriage to the 
guilty party in such divorce cases as Colonel 
Astor’s might bring an acceptable measure of re- 
lief from what is a considerable nuisance. For 
when a man has failed as a husband and brought 
upon all his friends and relatives the discomforts 
and embarrassments of his failure, it is a nuisance, 
and one too common, that he should be able, under 
the law, to go and get another lawful wife and 
embarrass his relatives and friends all over again. 
It is not fair to society, polite or otherwise, for 
such a man to come forward, saying: “I lost the 
wife I had through my own fault. Here’s another. 
What will you make of her?” We think it is dis- 
tinctly better for public morals that such men 
should satisfy themselves, if that must be, with 
future relations less formal and less honored than 
matrimony. It is a joke to Goopwin the actor 
that he has had six or seven wives and gets a new 
one when convenient, but it is an affront to Amer- 
ican society, and if law can stop affronts of that 
sort without doing more harm than good we would 
like to see it done. The law of New York anent 
remarriage is not oppressive,- but if its authority 
could be sufficiently extended we should not have 
these divorced men putting their thumbs to their 
noses and wagging their fingers at the community. 


Newport 

We have observed that fashionable society at 
Newport does not enjoy the public esteem. That 
is no great matter, but the reasons for it invite 
the attention of the philosophical mind. The 
chief reason is the over-concentration of rich peo- 
ple in that watering-place. The summer home 
of a rich family set down by itself somewhere in 
the country is apt to do good to its neighborhood. 
The expenditures of such a family are helpful to 
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the neighbors. ‘They quicken the life of the 
neighborhood and bring into it the knowledge, 
standards, and money of the town. And if the 
family are wise people their associations with 
their neighbors will be mutually profitable. 

But the great houses of the affluent at Newport 
do no service of this sort. They are not centers 
of stimulated and polite life in regions where 
such centers are needed, but establishments where 
rich people may continue through the summer the 
association with rich people that occupies the 
rest of their year. Rich people are gregarious 
like other people. They like to get together. 
They like to go in summer where there are fam- 
ilies like their own with sons and daughters suit- 
able for their sons and daughters to know and 
play with, and the newly rich especially like to 
go where they can find convenient human ladders 
up which they can mount into the enchanted 
plateau of the socially exclusive. It is natural 
enough that the people who go to Newport should 
like to go there, but they would probably do a 
greater service to the country and to our civiliza- 
tion if they used their Newport merely as a water- 
ing-place for the hot months, and put their roots 
down, and cultivated country life somewhere 
where they would have local duties and more 
room and where their individuality would have 
a better chance to develop. Newport society has 
lost reputation because it has no local duties and 
exaggerates perforce the pursuit of pleasure. We 
tend as yet to overdo everything in this country 
and Newport is an example of a good thing over- 
done. The immense apparatus of living there is 
too costly and cumbersome for the transient sum- 
mer life which is really suitable to the place. But 
that is all in the day’s work. Our civilization is 
not architected in advance, but develops accord- 
ing to the forces that drive it on from day to day. 
People go and get, or go and build, or go and do, 
what looks good to them at the moment. The 
next generation says, “This is good; we'll go on 
with it,” or else it says, “This has not been 
profitable; let’s try something -else.” 


Unsuitable 

What injudicious friend got Governor Dix into 
a major-general’s uniform? Ilis predecessor of 
the same name might have worn one with pro- 
priety, but probably didn’t while he was Governor. 
Military clothes do not suit a civil office, and the 
higher the office is the less they become it. Think 
of the Hon. Wittram H. Tarr in regimentals 
designed to express his exalted rank as com- 
mander of the land and sea forces of the United 
States! 

Gosh! 

The Governor was ill advised. His stock of 
clothes includes one suit too many. 


Frye, Greene, Gates 

Colonel GreENE the copper man is dead and 
Senator Frye the Maine man and Garters the 
Texan. The perennial wonder is, as week by week 
names widely known for a generation or more go 
into the obituary column, that there is anybody 
left to talk about. But there always is. Even the 
young do fairly well as purveyors of topics. Mr. 
Gates, who had by no means lived his time out, 
is an enormous loss to the newspapers. Colonel 
GREENE did his full duty by them. Mr. Frye was 
always a serious topic, but an important one. 
Few men of his time contributed so much to gov- 
ernment. He was forty years in Congress and 
thirty of those years in the Senate, and in both 
Houses continuously filled a place of great dis- 
tinction and power. 

Possibly it was a waste of talent to use the ma- 
terials that were in Joun Gates to make a million- 
aire. There was a great deal in him—courage, 
energy, robustiousness of all kinds—but he was not 
a very good millionaire. He seemed to lack the 
necessary consecration for complete success in that 
calling. He was ready enough to pile on to any- 
body’s money, ready to corner the market, ready 
to go short or long according as the wind blew, 
and bold to sink or make port as chance should 
allot. And he was shrewd as well as bold in these 
adventures. But when he had won and had the 
stake in his trousers pockets he was still Bet-a- 
million Gates, a man who played with money; 
not .serious enough to invite the transfer to his 
powerful shoulders of the more considerable re- 
sponsibilities of civilization. 

Dumas would have loved Gates, and really he 
seemed to belong more to Dumas than to Ameri- 
can finance. He was kind to many people, gen- 
erous when he chose to be, picturesque, affection- 
ate, and sincerely democratic in his tastes and 
associations. 





The Encouragement of Cranks 


Tue favorite case in the library contains biography. 
It is repaired to frequently by each member of the 
family. There, side by side, stand volumes of Advent- 
urous Lives, the Legends of the Saints, CHATEAU- 
BRIAND’s great tomes of the Monks of the West, Bona- 
ventuRA’s St. Francis of Assisi, and SABATIER’S 
alongside of it; and there, too, are CARLYLE’S Letters 
and Mrs. CARLYLE’s, and Srevenson’s and Larcapio 
HEARN’s, and MILL’s Autobiography, and Gray’s Let- 
ters and lives of Keats and several of Suetiey, and 
six various studies Of BLAKgE, and all the pre-Raphael- 
ite records; HotmMAN Hunt’s Pre-Raphaelitism, which 
is nothing but an autobiography, and the Memoirs of 
Burne-Jones and WiitiAM Morris, and Hverrer’s 
Vemories and Impressions, and a score of other vol- 
umes on the same group. Everybody in the house 
waits with interest to get the Life of Swinburne in 
the same shelves, 

If one asks why this bookease is the best beloved, the 
answer is ready: because it records heaven-made in- 
dividualities and relieves us from the weariness of 
the man-made human. herd. One hardly knows how 
the idea of human conformity spread like pestilential 
fog over society unless it was the outgrowth of our 
most pervasive disease, namely, inertia. ~Differences 
are exciting; they compel some attention, perhaps even 
a little effort of the understanding, and any unneces- 
sary effort of the understanding is a thing average 
man avoids. And so we all go about thwarting Nature, 
who drew upon infinite resources of variety in mold- 
ing our mouths and eyes and limbs, while we try our 
level best by means of uniform clothing, manners, 
habits, and voices to be as alike as so many peas in a 
pod. Then, wearied of people who all say and all do 
exactly the same thing, we turn to the records of sep- 
arate and distinet personalities. They do not always 
prove lovable, or virtuous in any ordinary sense, but 
they are always real and always true to themselves. 
They are never a shadow of some one else or an imi- 
tation humanity. They have never expended energy in 
life on the limiting and binding of a soul so as to 
make an inane and uniform exterior, but have invari- 
ably allowed a luxuriant growth of personality. 

It was not altogether lovable of Rosserrr to storm 
at his models when they were not quiet, or to throw 
his palette and brushes around the room when their 
expressions went wrong, but it was interesting in fact 
and in record because it was an exuberant expression 
of individuality. Whutstier’s wit was not always 
kind, but it was pointed and sincere, and, therefore, 
a valuable addition to human history, and had in it 
the making of literature. Forp Mapox Hverrer tells 
an interesting story in his MWemories of one Comrade 
P , who was convineed that men would be healthier 
and happier if they wore fewer garments. He therefore, 
with the courage of his convictions, attempted to fol- 
low up precept by example in the streets of Lon- 
don, with disastrous results. Comrade P. was a 
very scholarly and learned gentleman and a constant 
worker in the reading-room of the British Museum, 
from which place he suffered repeated ejection be- 
cause he would arrive clothed chiefly in a loose blanket 
which he would hand in at the ecloak-room, demanding 
a check. For these breaches of conformity he was re- 
peatedly brought before the magistrate, explained his 
point of view, argued his case, was fined and dismissed 
with a warning. Finally it was his splendid in- 
spiration to climb to the top of a bus, elad chiefly in 
sandals and a long ulster. From this point of vant- 
age he sacrificed the ulster, flonging it down amid 
the traflie of the street, while he sat in his preferred 
costume, defying the elements and the police. The 
alarmed passengers scurried down and out of the bus, 
and the nonplussed driver and conductor hurriedly 
turned into an unoccupied stable where poor Comrade 
P - was forcibly kept until the police arrived with 
a blanket and other necessaries. Onee more P- 
pleaded his case before the magistrate, and the broad- 
minded official, instead of fining him, invited him to 
dinner. The record fails to state what clothes P 
wore on this occasion, but at the close of the function 
the magistrate had persuaded P—— to wear sandals, 
running - drawers, and a fisherman’s jersey whenever 
he appeared in public; not because it was necessarily 
right to do so, but because it would save time and 
energy and because men must not be plunged into 
new and advanced ideas, but led gently toward them. 
In return for this coneession, the magistrate pro- 
cured again P——’s ticket of admission to the read- 
ing-room of the British Museum, which had been 
withdrawn, and up to a dozen years ago the gentle 
scholar might be seen, Mr. Hverrrer says, trotting 
contentedly in his comfortable, if limited, costume 
around Great Russell Street and Bedford Square. — It 
may seem ridiculous and wasteful, but it was, after 
all, the heroic expression of a very unworldly and in- 
nocent personality. Are not all great personalities 
innocent of worldly standards? What time or énergy 
could the great have for finding out and conforming 
to men’s little external views? And how interesting 
it is to know a person, like Brake, for example, who 
walked through the world seeing visions and the in- 
fringement of the spiritual world upon the physical! 
Fancy the interest of a young person of four who 
upon a short walk sees a tree full of singing angels; 
and who, at ten, when he sees a man, remarks, quietly, 
“ He will live to be hanged,” which prediction proved 
entirely true twenty years later. What an addition 
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it is to the humdrum daily experience to be able to 
meet a Hebrew prophet as one walks down the street, 
or to have Mitton discuss in dreams with one the 
flaws in Paradise Lost! All these experiences BLAKE 
had, and no one who penetrates the meanimgs of his 
prophetic works but will admit that they were in 
their own way perfectly bona fide experiences. 

Indeed, we can all see visions if we will. The truth 
is we are ashamed and afraid of visions because they 
are individuals, and we are, all of us, average folk, 
terribly afraid of individuality. Does it not speak 
ill for the cruelty of humanity that we all walk so 
softly and in such fear of one another? Our efforts 
should all bend not to limiting and binding our real 
selves into some inane, uniform mold, but to encourag- 
ing the growth of: a separate personality. The inner 
reality of life is love, and the outward form of every 
man and every creature is but the external expres- 
sion of love, and all love must be for definite indi- 
viduals. Indeed. a most revealing spiritual exercise 
is to fathom the reason of our love for various neigh- 
bors, and, whatever the reason may be, it is never 
because they are conventional and uniform with other 
people. What we love is invariably something indi- 
vidual—that something which differentiates our friend 
from others. 

The most lovable thing in the world is personality, 
that differentiation which comes from thinking, from 
suffering, from putting forth effort. Who thinks hard, 
however much he climb up the steps of other men’s 
thoughts, will ultimately meet his own thoughts, and 
our sufferings are always our own personal possessions, 
and our efforts are what turn brute experience into 
spiritual power. It is out of such material as this 
that we weld the substance of personality and become 
differentiated creatures. Conventionality is nothing 
but a mean alley of escape from our real selves. 

It is, then, the duty of society to reconcile the great- 
est amount of personal liberty with social solidarity, 
and to offer to all would-be cranks the greatest en- 
couragement, 
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UNITE THE PRESS OF THE WORLD 
Wasuincton, D.C. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—The number of newspapers, magazines, and 
other periodicals published throughout the world will 
approximate in number the army of the United States, 
or about seventy or eighty thousand. 

What influence does the press exert on _ public 
opinion? 

The best way to measure this influence is by com- 
parison. 

There is, perhaps, as much if not even more money 
spent annually in advertising through the press of 
the world than the greatest sum of money ever appro- 
priated in a single year by Congress for governmental 
expenses, or say, one billion of dollars. 

The American dollar is the original proposition 
from Missouri; you may analyze it, and it will assay 
from 25.9 grains in gold to 412.5 grains in silver, but 
no alchemy can discover a single grain of sentiment in 
its make-up. 

If the hard-headed business men spend this vast sum 
annually on advertising, and expect to realize a profit 
over and above the cost of the advertisement, it goes 
without saying that the press of the world has un- 
limited influence in molding the minds of men. 

If Congress or President Taft can be induced to 
invite the press and all publishers of magazines and 
periodicals of the world to meet in Washington City, 
to discuss the question of universal peace, as well as 
other vital questions that affect the welfare of man- 
kind, problems that now seem hopeless would soon 
appear feasible, and the dream of yesterday would be 
the reality of to-day. 

This world’s congress of writers and thinkers could 
bring to pass: 

A treaty of peace with Great Britain that the two 
great English-speaking nations would never take up 
arms against each other. 

A similar treaty with France and Germany could be 
made, gradually extending to all nations, and finally, 

Universal peace. 

The Carnegie Peace Commission could well afford 
to pay the cost of entertaining this initial congress; 
for what medium could be selected, or in what way 
could a like sum of money be expended that would 
give the necessary publicity, and bring a world-wide 
influence to bear on humanity? 

There is a law of average just as mathematical and 
certain as the law of gravitation. Life-insurance and 
Accident companies use this law, and they call it 
mortality and casualty tables. 

It is related of a great inventor that he once read a 
paper before a scientifie society relating to a certain 
invention now used throughout the world, and_ his 
claims were received with scorn and derision. 

The story runs that there “happened” to be one 
man in the audience that was liberal enough in his 
views to give the invention a trial, and by his liberal- 
ity he gained the snug sum of fifteen millions of 
dollars. 

The inventor was Bessemer, the inventor of the steel 
process that bears his name. 

Now the law that is applied is that it did not “ just 
happen,” but in a large audience, say of one hundred 
thousand, if there is one man who will be convinced. 
in an audience of two hundred thousand, there will be 
two or more persons of like mind; so that where the 
whole world is reached through a congress of all 
nations, any reform may be accomplished, any de- 
sired end be consummated. 

The press of the world is the blind giant of modern 
times; grinding in the mill of ancient traditions, it 
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does not realize its power. Let this world’s congress 
be called, and the giant will bow himself, and, grasp- 
ing the pillars of oppression and wrong, will pull down 
the temple of injustice, but the press will live on un- 
shackled and free. 

This congress could become an organized body in 
every country, sending delegates annually to represent 
it “in the parliament of man, the federation of the 
world.” I am, sir, 

THomMAs H. HERNDON. 


The press reflects the minds of men quite as much 
as it molds them. The press is a voice, nothing more. 
You say in effect that if all the voices in the country 
‘an be induced to ery out for the same thing we shall 
get it. Perhaps so, but first the minds of the coun- 
try must unite in desiring it. Great achievements 
start usually in the minds of individuals. Two trea- 
ties in the direction that our correspondent suggests 
are far in the way to accomplishment without any 
congress of writers.—EDITOoR. 


LABOR UNIONS AND POVERTY IN ENGLAND 
San Francisco, Cau., July 5, 191Ie 
J'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—After observing the very remarkable evidences 
of returning sanity, as evidenced in your editorial 
labeled, “ Baccalaureate Preachers ” and the very wise 
observations in your financial article labeled “ Fed- 
eral Policy in its Relations to Business,” I am moved 
to ask, why not go one step further and add to your 
“Chunks of Wisdom” an observation on the real 
reason for the extreme poverty in Great Britain? for 
there is no spot on God’s green earth, outside of India, 
where poverty is so insistent as in that realm. It is 
important that it should be named, because America is 
rapidly striding toward the same conditions. It re- 
quires no vision of a prophet to measure the influence 
of the labor unions and fasten upon those organizations, 
which have gripped British enterprise by the throat 
until it practically no longer struggles, the direct re- 
sponsibility for the distressing conditions prevailing 
throughout the kingdom. If you doubt this, investi- 
gate for yourself any industry taken haphazard in any 
of the manufacturing centers, and trace the unpro- 
gressive measures forced on the masters by the work- 
ingmen’s organizations. I am, sir, 

J. H. Morse. 





WAR AND POPULATION 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I have just read with care the copy of the 
Editorial Review devoted to the abolition of war. 
Mighty nice writers, mighty good writing. But none 
of them seem to look ahead. 

Maybe it is feasible to make the lion lie down with 
the lamb, to stop the universal war and killing which 
we see is the life of this world, and to become motion- 
less. Well, take that for granted, and look with both 
eyes on the result of perfect peace on man only. 

China has a very old civilization which has done as 
much for man as possible. He has had a nice, quiet. 
time, he has learned to scorn the soldier, to see no 
utility in war. The result of the rule of peace lies 
to-day before our eyes. The price of peace seems to 
be death from hunger. 

Why should not the same state of things come to us 
in the United States if we become “ free” and turn to 
making money and to real breeding? Living is al- 
ready dearer, and I think the chief cause is not the 
greater production of gold, or the concentration of 
wealth, or the closing of the cattle ranges, or national 
extravagance, or tilling the heart out of our soil, or 
the oppression of the laborer. A hundred million of 
saters call for lots of food, and they are beginning to 
compete for it. I am, sir, 

a ees 


WE HOPE SO 
TatiapeGa, Ata., July 29, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—On this Saturday afternoon, way down here 
in Alabama, I am looking over HARPER’s WEEKLY of 
this date. As usual, I find something instructive and 
amusing in the “ Journal of Civilization,” which I read 
from cover to cover, advertising and all. In the issue 
before me the words that attract me most are-in an 
advertisement-—one inserted by the advertising depart- 
ment of Harper’s—a full page. It is about automo- 
biles. It says, “‘ Most people who read HARPER’s MaGa- 
ZINE regularly have money enough to buy an automo- 
bile.” I read HArrer’s WEEKLY and Monthly, and 
am for Woodrow Wilson for President. The news- 
dealer gets ten cents from me every Saturday after- 
noon for a WEEKLY, and more than three times that 
much once a month, and he has been getting it a long 
time. Do you suppose if I read HARPER’s long enough 
1 will get my automobile? 

I am, sir, 
Tom R. WILLIAMS. 


TWO JOKES 
Des Mornes, Iowa, July 26, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—In a recent issue of Judge appeared a rather 
severe criticism of two jokes which appeared in Har- 
per’s Magazine not long ago. The article went on to 
give the approximate age of each, some fatherly advice, 
and wound up by printing the jokes to “ illustrate 
their point.” 

We read the jokes; they were new to us and we 
laughed heartily. After further looking over the pages 
of Judge and noting the length of the whiskers on 
some of the alleged “ funny ” things contained therein, 
we decided that the article was a mighty clever but 
rather cheap way of appropriating two good jokes. 

I am, sir, 
E. H. Emmons. 
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The jetty at the Columbia’s mouth. It extends seaward for seven miles, and its 
purpose is to compel the tides to create a deep, permanent channel across the bar 


KOPOR twenty years the United States 
338 Government has been pulling away 
at the Columbia’s teeth; and they 
are not yet drawn, 

In size and commercial impor- 





tunities for cheap water transporta- 
tion, the Columbia River is second 
only to the Mississippi. It drains 
a territory of nearly a quarter of a million square 
miles. Ocean-going vessels ascend the river for 110 
miles above its mouth; light-draft river craft ply its 
waters 500 miles from the coast. Its lower reaches 
never freeze, and on its central portion ice impedes 
river traffic only a few weeks each winter. To the 
region traversed the highway of the Columbia is even 
more important than the Mississippi is to its territory. 
Two mountain chains run parallel with the country’s 
western coast from Mexico to the Dominion line. The 
Columbia is the only river on this two-thousand-mile 
stretch that has broken through the double barrier 
and provided a water grade from the ocean to the vast 
region lying between the Rockies and the eastern slopes 
of the Caseades and the Sierras. 

For two deeades engineers have been trying to open 
this most important water-gate to the largest liners 
on the Pacific by creating a deep, safe channel across 
the dreaded bar. The task is not yet finished. Before 
this engineering project—the largest undertaken by 
the government excepting the Panama Canal—is com- 
pleted, sixteen million dollars will have been spent in 
the battle with the wild North Pacific, not counting 
the millions now being spent in widening the Colum- 
bia’s throat. 

At the mouth of every river shoals have been heaped 
up by the deposits of silt or sand in the conflict of 
tides and currents, but the broad wall of shifting sand 
piled around the Columbia’s mouth has proven more 
untractable than almost any other bar, even though 
the river carries only a negligible quantity of silt. 
Like a submerged rampart the bar surrounds the 
river’s mouth in a vast semicirele. Between the two 
headlands, historie Cape Disappointment in the north 
and Clatsop Spit in the south, the river’s channel 
varies in depth from forty to eighty feet. Seven miles 
out in the open sea, where the submarine barrier 
rises, only nineteen or twenty feet of water were avail- 
able before the engineers began operations, and this 
depth existed only in a narrow channel across the bar. 

Dredging was out of question. The tremendous seas 
driven by the winters’ storms against the bar would 
have necessitated suspension of work for months at a 
time. The masses of unstable sand were too great to 


be attacked successfully by a pygmy dredge, and the 
natural channel was constantly shifting from place to 
place over an are of nearly one hundred and eighty 
degrees. No force but the strength of the mighty 
river itself could cope with the bar. It was decided 
to let the Columbia do the digging by concentrating 
its current against the center of the hidden rampart. 
At a cost of two million dollars a rock wall was built 
from the southern headland out into the ocean for four 
and a half miles. The jetty, completed in 1895, ful- 
filled its purpose. It 
guided the undissipated 


years ago: “ No language can adequately describe the 


fierceness of the onslaught. The place must be seen to 
be understood and appreciated. It is perhaps no ex- 
aggeration to say that there is no work in progress in 
the United States to-day at all comparable with this 
one in the difficulties, uncertainties, and dangers that 
arise at every stage of its construction.” 

The trestle over which the rock trains run at five- 
minute intervals is forty feet above the sea. Even in 
culm weather the spray is blown over this trestle, and 
in moderate gales solid sheets of water slap against 
the cabs of the locomotives pulling the rock cars over 
the swaying rails. A minute after one of the accom- 
panying photographs was made the tip of a wave 
struck the photographer, knocked him over, and nearly 
washed him into the boiling sea. That was at a point 
only half-way out. Where the structure bore the full 
fury of the storms’ attacks, miles of the trestle were 
destroyed by the enormous seas. Gigantic piles, tree- 
trunks over a hundred feet long, with corresponding 
diameters, were snapped off above the protecting en- 
rockment like a row of matches. Ateall times a pile- 
driver, steam up, with a locomotive to haul it to the 
critical spot, was kept in readiness. Despite the 
danger, work never ceased during gales. On one occa- 
sion a howling southwester kicked up a sea so terrific 
that it. tore away nearly half a mile of *he trestle’s 
central portion before the workers on the outer end 
could reach the shore. They had to take the forty-foot 
leap into the mountainous waves. 

Even the finished rock wall was not secure from the 
fury of the ocean. During a particularly vicious gale 
the entire crest of a finished section was knocked over 
bodily, the waves playfully rolling huge boulders from 
the top of the wall to the ocean’s bottom, forcing the 
engineers to rebuild the section under a broader base. 

The estimates had been based upon an average depth 





force of the Columbia’s 
current against the bar 
and made it scour a 
channel thirty-one feet 
deep at low tide, a 
gain of eleven feet. 
Portland, the city 
whose harbor lies far 
inland behind a moun- 
tain range, hailed the 
deepening of the chan- 
nel with joy. Through 
a thirty-foot channel 
from the open sea the 
largest vessels on the 
Pacific would be able 
to reach its docks. 
Therefore Portland was 
jubilant, but the exul- 
tation was short-lived. 
Gradually the channel 
shoaled up again. The 
jetty was too short 
and could not perma- 
nently concentrate the 
current. By 1900 the 














entire gain in depth 
had been lost, and the 
gate was once more 
closed to the larger 
steamers. 

An extension of the 
jetty three miles into 
the ocean to the inner slope of the bar was decided 
upon, together with a supplementary jetty extending 
two and a half miles out from the north headland, 
Cape Disappointment. By means of these two jetties 
it was hoped permanently to contract and confine the 
current, so that its action would maintain an adequate 
channel across the bar. On paper the task appeared 
simple. In practice, the construction of a three-mile 
jetty in the open sea, 
with no _ protection 
whatever from the 











terrific storms’ that 
sweep the North Pa- 
cific in winter and 
spring, proved to be a 
heart - breaking — enter- 
prise. ; 
Two years and two 
million dollars sufficed 
for the building of the 
first four miles and a 
half. On the outer 
three miles work has 
been in progress for 
eight years. More than 
six million dollars have 
been expended, and it 
will require another 
year before the task is 
done and the construc- 
tion of the north jetty 
ean be commenced. So 
tremendous were the 
forces of the elements 
with which the builders 
had to contend that 
even the matter-of-fact 
army engineers in 
charge of the work 
were awed. Said Lieu- 








tenant - Colonel Roess- 


The throat of the Columbia, to open which the government is ler, in a_ prosaic re- 


piercing a canal through eight and a half miles of solid rock 


port to his chief five 


A storm attacking the Columbia River jetty. On one occasion 
the sea tore away nearly half a mile of trestle in a few moments 


of forty to fifty feet. As the foot of the rock wall 
advanced the current scoured ahead of it until in one 
place a maximum depth of ninety feet had to be filled 
with rock. By this scouring the average height of 
the enrockment for the outer three miles was increased 
to sixty feet, with a base three hundred feet wide, nar- 
rowing to forty feet at the crest. Four million cubic 
yards of rock had to be blasted, carried over a hundred 
miles down the Columbia on barges, transferred to the 
dump cars by means of fourteen huge derricks, and 
taken out to sea on the trestle, the huge piles of which 
needed constant replacing at short intervals owing to 
the borings of the teredo. At the present rate of en- 
rockment the main or south jetty will be completed 
in the fall of 1912, when the equipment will be trans- 
ferred to the north bank for the construction of the 
supplementary jetty. 

Not satisfied with removing the teeth at the river’s 
mouth, the government is performing a five-million- 
dollar operation on the Columbia’s throat near The 
Dalles, where the river boils through the lava-fields 
of the Cascade Range, its bed narrowing from the 
normal half-mile width to 150 feet in places. The falls 
at Celilo, twenty feet high, a series of fierce narrows 
and rapids, minor falls and sunken ledges, prevent all 
navigation for a distance of twelve miles, around which 
stretch the State of Oregon is operating a portage 
railroad for the benefit of river traffic. In 1894 the 
United States Government planned the construction of 
a boat railway around this obstruction, the railway to 
carry vessels up to six hundred tons around the gorge 
bodily; but the project was abandoned as impracti- 
cable, and in 1905 the construction of a lock canal eight 
and a half miles long was commenced. The canal, 
blasted out of solid rock, will have a depth of 8 feet 
with a sole 65 feet wide. Five locks, each 300 feet 
long and 45 feet wide, with 7 feet of water over the 
miter-sills, will lift and lower the largest of the river 
steamers. It will cost five million dollars to build 
this canal, which is to be finished in four years. Its 
opening will enable light-draught vessels to travel from 
Astoria, at the Columbia’s mouth, 473 miles inland to 
Lewiston, on the Snake River, in Idaho. 
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S977T was a frankly perturbed young 
Kaye Englishman who one day, recently, 
S sought advice of the clerk of the 
<j fashionable hotel where he was 
staying. He had just missed his 
valuable gold chronometer—must 
have lost it while strolling in Fifth 
Avenue. How should he go about 
advertising for its return? 

“Sure you didn’t leave it in your room?” asked the 
clerk. : 

The tourist was absolutely certain. He had con- 
sulted the watch while out. 

* Pocket picked, maybe?” suggested the clerk. 

The Englishman sniffed. Well, rather not! Too 
eareful he was, by far, for any blasted American 
crooks. Never allowed a suspicious man or woman 
near him; and in crowds always held his hand so no 
one could get to his watch. Pocket picked! Well, of 
all nonsensical things! 

In order to understand whether he was justified in 
feeling so confident, it will be well to retrace with 
the young man the incidents of his outing subsequent 
to his last sight of the timepiece. 

Tiring of his stroll down the Avenue, he had waited 
at a crossing for an up-town omnibus that would carry 
him back to the hotel. Then it was that the gallant 
young gentleman, fresh from London, was addressed 
by the demure young lady in the fetching picture hat: 

“TI beg your pardon, sir,” she said, most timidly, 
“but could you tell me the time?” 

Naturally he did so, not a little proud of the hand- 
some chronometer he displayed. Then along came the 
omnibus and he pushed his way aboard with several 
other passengers. He noticed with satisfaction that 
the pretty young lady secured a seat just beside him. 

The stuffy interior was not at all to his liking. 
Besides, just opposite, sat two young men, obviously 
in liquor, who began to bicker loudly. It ended in 
active, though somewhat wobbly, hostilities between 
them. Instantly pandemonium in the omnibus! Old 
ladies screamed and started for the door. It was 
a terrible tangle. The pretty young woman sprang 
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‘up in alarm, seizing her satchel. The chivalric Eng- 


lishman arose to assist her. Somehow, her satchel 
swung against the sore point of his knee with a pain- 
ful thud. As he dodged aside, he bumped full tilt 
into the studious-looking young man who had been 
reading on his other side. 

And now, the omnibus having come to a stop, the 
belligerent youths depart to “settle it” on the side- 
walk; and after them go the hysterical young lady, 
the quiet student who announces his disgust, as well 
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By John S. Lopez 


DRAWINGS BY HENRY RALEIGH 


about alone looking for chances to loot a pocket. In 
this day of keen competition even among the light- 
fingered so haphazard a method would not pay. In- 
stead, when opportunity is lacking, the “dip“ sup- 
plies opportunity. And to this end he works in a 
“mob ”—this being pickpocket nomenclature for a 
party of four, five, or more—employing some very 
exact routine methods, or, when necessary, inventing 
some new kink to fit the particular case. And it is 
because the average person does not realize how 
thorough is the modern science that the average per- 
son is so easy a “mark” when the “dips” get after 
him. 

Let us back to the cocksure Englishman. The 
machinery used against him, though rather common- 
place, illustrates the basic mode of procedure. 

To begin with, our friend had scarcely stepped from 
his expensive hotel before he was spotted as a 
“mark.” He was well dressed and so presumably he 
had money. He was sauntering along and hence would 
be easy to “get to.” Hurried pedestrians have no 
time to fall into traps. : 

The first move was to discover whether he had a 
timepiece worth the risk of going after. Nowadays 
the “dip” is not to be fooled by resplendent attire. 
Many an ornament to the profession is now pulver- 
izing stones who went after a “swell” and got. nabbed 
lifting a dollar watch. 

And so this victim was patiently trailed until he 
stopped for the omnibus. Then enters the demure 
young lady. She was what is called the “ placer” 
for the mob. A glimpse at the timepiece told her 
it was “plush ”—that is, valuable—and incidentally 
she learned where the gentleman carried it, and also 
whether there was a so-called safety device. This is 
easy for the “dip,” provided he knows in advance; 
in fact they help him by lending the victim over- 
confidence. 

This information gained, the young lady signaled 
it to the rest of her mob and entered the omnibus. 
She had a further part. The belligerent young men 
were “stalls,” their fight part of the system. Con- 
fusion ensues immediately, to be sure, but the psycho- 
logical moment for getting the watch has not arrived. 
It is the young lady with the heavy satchel who sup- 
plies that. The blow she deals the victim is amply 
heavy to turn his attention for a moment. And then, 
as he reels back against the youth with the book, the 
latter, who is the “ gun,” or the chief “ dip,” gets his 
hand to the watch with lightning expertness and the 
affair is practically over. To be sure, where the mob 
is big enough, the timepiece is immediately passed to 
the “ getaway.” He lives up to his professional title, 
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Two young men began to bicker loudly 


as several of the more nervous passengers. Two 
a farther on the Englishman alighted at his 
otel. 

Perhaps, even now, you do not see what all this has 
to do with the missing timepiece? The truth of the 
matter is that the very careful Englishman had been 
“stalled” and “trimmed” according to the most ap- 
proved methods of modern pocket-picking, and the 
scene we have witnessed was part of the machinery 
thereof. The victim, like most people who think of 
the matter at all, regarded all “ dime ”*that is to 
say, pickpockets—as shifty-eyed itinerants who roam 


and if the victim by any mischance should miss his 
watch and “squeal,” the police will not discover evi- 
dence on any of the actors in the comedy! 

A despicable example of this “ car cleaning,” as the 
argot of the profession has it, occurred in New York 
recently, the victims being poor sweatshop operators 
who live in the ghetto and work on the West Side. 
Friday night is pay night, and with this in view 
several mobs, aggregating in all about fifty pick- 
pockets, combined for a “big trim.” Four to six 
“dips” rode on each street-car crowded with the 
work-people, and carefully observed where they stowed 
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“TI beg your pardon, sir,” she said, most timidly 


their pay envelopes after paying fare. Presently 
“ rough-house ” fights began in all the cars. Women 
and children were trampled and their clothing torn. 
But what cared the “dips” if a few suffered minor 
injuries? Their harvest was too gratifying to admit 
of sentiment! In fact, some of them made the mis- 
take of being too greedy. They started to repeat the 
trips. And meanwhile some of the first vietims had 
“squealed” to the police and every available man 
was sent from Headquarters. The extent of that 
“mobbing” may be computed from the fact that 
some twenty-five of the “crooks” were caught at 
work. Since that night, the police report, the timid 
ghetto workers sew their money tight before starting 
homeward; and it is a foregone conclusion that no 
sane “dip” will attempt a “repeat” for a long time 
to come. 

A higher class deviation from the foregoing, and one 
that is worked repeatedly, is called “ mobbing” a 
theater or other place of amusement. If you are ever 
seated in an audience and a fight takes place or some 
disorder occurs, do not become excited. Instead, make 
it a point to hold your pockets and keep your eyes 
on your jewelry. 

It is the pleasing practice for a mob of, say twenty 
“ dips,’ both men and women, to attire themselves 
fashionably and hie away to some high-class enter- 
tainment that will attract prosperous people. At a 
certain prearranged time—usually during a quiet mo- 
ment in the play—something “ occurs” in the gallery 
so that heads will be tilted up and attention focused. 
Then the “dips,” having beforehand singled out their 
victims, accomplish their work with dispatch. Start- 
ing the cry of “ fire” in crowded places used to furnish 
the necessary confusion; but after some heavy prison 
sentences had been dealt out to the perpetrators most 
“ stalls” became afraid of the method. A “ fight” is 
almost as effective and, in the case of arrest, a fine for 
disorderly conduct the usual penalty, Most theaters 
have detectives at their entrances to weed out the 
known “crooks.” But this corrective is only partial 
since there is a constant supply of new “dips” mi- 
grating from city to city. 

No matter how it is accomplished, this practice of 
diverting the prospective victim’s attention is the 
keystone of the whole science. It is not new in theory, 
but it has been vastly developed and accurately shaped 
to modern conditions. To accomplish the diversion 
physically, as in the case of the blow with the satchel 
on our Englishman, is perhaps the most popular with 
the fraternity. It makes no difference whether it be 
a stamp on a pet corn, a dig in the ribs with an 
umbrella, a jolting collision; the impression given is 
always strong enough to eclipse any impression from 
the gentle contact of the “dip’s” trained fingers. 
For illustration, a man might fall and break his arm 
and never notice, during the excitement, that he had 
bruised his knee at the same time. 

And one never may tell how such an impression is 
going to be delivered. There was one woman “ stall,” 
who traveled the country. who used to promenade 
with a terrier on a long leash. Once a victim was 
“spotted” the canine, being trained, would circle 
about the victim’s legs, tangling him in the leash. 
During the untangling process, assisted in by Samari 
tan passers-by, the “ dip,” who was one of them, found 
it “child robbing” as they dub it, to explore success- 
fully. Only when the police awoke to the singular 
coincidence of a dog being present in so many cases 
was the young woman suspected. 

Strictly mental thrills are more difficult to pre- 
arrange, but, when properly carried out, are equally 








efficient. An illustration of this, and also of the 
thoroughness with which pickpockets will lay out a 
campaign, was brought to light early last fall. 

With the opening of the county fair season, the 
police of various small towns in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Ohio began to be flooded with complaints 
of pocket-picking. Try as they would the police 
seemed unable to make arrests; and it was surmised 
that some fair followers were involved, and word to 
that effect passed along the line. The managers of 
one of the fairs decided to take extra precautions and 
brought on a detective from Philadelphia. For two 
days he sleuthed unavailingly, though the pocket- 
picking went on. 

Now one of the free attractions was a balloon as- 
cension and parachute leap by an aeronaut who did 


daredevil trapeze stunts during his flight. It was 
the third day, while 
this act was on, that 
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of easily identified loot, and at the same time saves 
the heavy sharing of profits necessary when goods 
must be disposed of through * fences.” These “ dips ” 
use their fingers when they can; but are not averse 
from cutting through clothing when the victim hides 
his bank-roll in an inside pocket. The money is, of 
course, first located. The chap out to “do” the town 
who seeks to impress beholders by flashing rolls of 
bills in cafés is the easiest mark of all. Again, the 
caution of the prospective victim will often be the 
thing that enlightens the “crook.” It is a singular 
fact that most persons carrying something unusually 
valuable will, particularly if they be on guard against 
pickpockets, pass their hands over the hiding-place at 
intervals to be sure it is still intact. The “ dip” 
needs no stronger hint. 

Others have their bank-roll spotted as they make 





the city sleuth detected 


a pickpocket at work. 
Instead of arresting 
him at onee, he shad- 
owed him to a_rendez- 


vous where he was 
* joined by several other 


men. When the police 
drew down they were 
busily sorting enough 


watches and jewelry to 
stock a small store. 

Investigation showed 
that at all the fair 
towns previously looted 
the thrilling balloon 
act had appeared. Evi- 
dently the thieves had 
followed that aet 
around in order to work 
the crowds as_ they 
gazed aloft, nerves on 

and dazzled by 
sun. It was obvi- 
well, that the 
reason the police had 
failed was because they 
had been too interested 
in the sensational act 
to notice what was 
going on. 

Then the surprising 
part of the whole plot 
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came out when one of 
the younger “ dips,” 


being suddenly stricken 


with appendicitis and 
afraid of death, de- 
cided to ease his conscience. He explained that the 


real leader of the mob was the daring aeronaut. In 
order to keep continually at work and thus supply 
his pals with uninterrupted opportunity, he had been 
securing consecutive engagements by putting on his 
act for a ridiculously low price. 

The fact that comparatively few pickpockets. are 
arrested and fewer still convicted in no wise indi- 
cates that they are limited in number or activity. 
Where there is one arrest there are many complaints 
lodged with the police. Nor does the number of com- 
plaints tell the whole tale. Expert pickpockets aim to 
turn the trick in such a way that the victim will 
think he lost his valuables. Easily one-half the ads. 
in the lost and found columns are due to this mistake. 
Again, many persons knowing they were robbed seal 
their lips because they fear they will be laughed at. 

During a recent automobile show in New York a 
pair of “dips” worked a strikingly ingenious game. 
Just when the crowd was at its greatest one evening, 
the pair, garbed in evening clothes and wearing ex- 
pensive automobile coats, started from the upper end 
of the hall toward the exit. One of them was drunk— 
depressingly so. You pitied his companion who tried 
to keep him on his feet. But, despite his efforts, the 
mellow one would every little while lurch into parties 
of ladies and gentlemen. It kept the sober one busy 
apologizing. And it happened that before any one 
of the seore or more of persons who had been bumped 
into discovered the loss of his or her valuables, the pair 
were out of the hall and safely away. 

While most “dips” will take anything that looks 
easy, yet practically every one has his specialty. He 
trains for it; that is why he accomplishes the seem- 
ingly impossible. One goes for watches. He can 
break a strong chain with his fingers or. if it be too 
heavy, may utilize a pair of powerful cutting nippers 
that work noiselessly. Failing this he will unring 
the watch at the stem as easily as one would crack a 
peanut, and with less noise. 

Some of the most dexterous operators have a 
leaning toward scarf-pins and diamond studs. Per- 
haps the most popular of the methods by which he 
achieves his end is known as the “newspaper stall,” 
worked, usually, in crowded street-cars. One of the 
“stalls,” deep in the perusal of a newspaper, holds it 
in such a way that the edge rests against the chin of 
the victim. Under this cover the “dip” removes the 
pin or stud. He finds the ordinary safety clutch no 
barrier. His fingers have been trained to pinch a gem 
from its setting, or wrench loose the pin, without 
alarming the owner. 

Still others go only after money, a difficult specialty, 
but one that precludes the finding in their possession 


He stopped to expostulate indignantly 


purchases in a store. Clerks who draw pay-rolls from 
certain banks every week are watched until it is 
known that they always carry the money in the same 
way and take the same route back to their offices. 
Then a “stall” is planted for their benefit. One 
young messenger lost eight hundred dollars not long 
ago, because he stopped to expostulate indignantly 
with a man who was cuffing a forlorn newsgirl. In 
the pushing, jostling crowd that gathered there was 
searce room to breathe, and the clerk had gone a block 
after disentangling himself before he so much as gave 
a thought to the money. Even then he would have 
been the last one to suspect a poor, erying child of 
being in league with pickpockets. 

The truth of the matter is that the slums of every 
big city are juvenile recruiting stations for the pro- 
fession. Police records bristle with reports of the 
arrest of what they term “ Fagins”—that is to say, 
instructors of street urchins in the science of picking 
pockets. These tutors are ex-“ dips,” experts too old 
to operate or whose fingers have stiffened, this, singu- 
larly, being a misfortune that overtakes many of the 
cleverest pickpockets. Their reward is half the loot 
secured by the pupil during his or her apprenticeship. 

What is termed “moll buzzing” is the first ac- 
complishment taught the pupils. If your wife or 
sister, or you, yourself, have ever opened your hand- 
bag while shopping, to make the surprising discovery 
that all your money has disappeared, you may safely 
lay it to the “moll buzzer.” Usually this is left to 
children; though during the holiday shopping season, 
when pocket-books are obese, the older “dips” find it 
profitable. Moll-buzzing in theory is very simple, con- 
sisting only of opening the bag, abstracting the con- 
tents, and closing the bag again; but to accomplish it 
without attracting attention calls for considerable 
training. To avoid any sudden jerk the buzzer gets 
in step with the victim. Then, holding the bag with 
one hand, he opens it with the other. Since the sud- 
denly lightened bag might attract attention, the 
buzzer bears slightly upon it for a moment, gradually 
easing the weight until he may safely let g° alto- 
gether. To acquire the necessary dexterity children are 
patiently coached by the “ Fagin,” who struts about 
& room with a bag on his wrist, rewarding the skil- 
ful, meting out punishment when he feels the slight- 
est movement, unless the pupil is a beginner, 

Last summer there was broken up a mob of juvenile 
“dips” that had been using a most ingenious method 
at various excursion-boat landings. On Sundays, in 
particular, crowds of working people assembled at the 
docks loaded down with lunch-baskets, and invariably 
with money tucked away for the day’s outing. Then 
presently through the crowd would come a crowd of 


boys, dodging here and there in a hilarious game of 


tag. Of course a victim had been spotted, probably 
while buying tickets. Before him would dash a boy 
with deafening whoops. The others pursue him. 


Round the victim they revolve with bewildering shrieks 
and actions. It would make any one dizzy. Mean- 
while one of the boys has lifted the money. He yells 
something, and off dashes the band, still playing the 
game. Now, suppose the victim discovers his loss, 
would he lay it to those innocent boys? Hardly. And 
if he should, and pursues them, would bystanders be 
unkind enough to intercept poor children at play? 
At any rate it would be a chase in vain. That elderly 
man standing by—who is the “ Fagin ”’—has the pro- 
ceeds safely stowed away. 

It is impossible to know what game will be utilized, 
and positively dangerous for any one to believe he is 
above being imposed upon. To overconfidence in this 
respect many a victim owes the loss of valuables. 

One evening not long ago a seasoned salesman 
alighted at Grand Central Station, New York. He 
was a supersophisticated individual of the carelessly 
alert type. If there was any “con” game to be 
worked on the traveler that he didn’t know, it must 
have been something in vogue in ancient Babylonia! 
Railroad stations, he knew, are gathering-places for 
“dips.” And as for pickpockets getting to him— 
well, maybe, if he ever fell asleep on his feet. 

To the baggage agent he gave his checks, prepaying 
the charges from a roll of bills which he carefully 
tucked back in his trousers pocket. Then, glancing 
at his watch, and noting the passage of time, he 
started homeward in a surface car. At the crosstown 
junction three well-dressed young men alighted and 
ran with him for the car. One of them sprang on 
the platform just in advance of the drummer; the 
others were right behind. 

Then an amusing accident occurred. As the first 
young man stepped through the door the car jerked 
ahead, jolting a package of books from his arm. ‘He 
stooped suddenly to catch them. The salesman, imme- 
diately behind, and hampered with a bag, stumbled 
over him, while from behind the two others, after the 
fashion of tenpins, lurched into the tangle. Laugh- 
ing apologies were being exchanged, when there came 
a sharp interruption. 

Down the car advanced two detectives showing their 
badges. They announced that the three young men 
had been attempting to pick the traveler’s pockets. 
Much indignation on the part of the accused, and 
angry protestations of innocence. The traveler was 
the most indignant of all. 

His pockets picked? Well, he rather guessed not! 

Would , the gentleman oblige the detectives 
making sure? 

The gentleman would not. A surreptitious feel of 
his pockets had assured him that the watch and bank- 
roll were intact. He wouldn’t lower his dignity by 
looking. He objected to being branded an easy mark 
before strangers-—he had been made ridiculous enough. 
He wasn’t a jay from Oshkosh or any other place. 

Perforce, the crestfallen sleuths departed, taking 
along the three young gentlemen, and pursued by the 
threats of angry passengers that they would see the 
mayor and have this outrage punished. 

The prisoners were arraigned in the Night Court on 
the very flimsy charge of .“ jostling and shoving ”— 
this because there was no complainant—and had just 
been discharged when an excited man hurtled in. It 
was the traveling salesman, very chastened and apolo- 
getic and also much puzzled. In the privacy of his 
home he had discovered that his gold watch was gone, 
and in its place a dollar timepiece, not even in run- 
ning order. Likewise the money had departed, its 
place being occupied by a roll of tissue-paper. It 
was the most mysterious thing he’d ever heard! 

In truth there was nothing mysterious about it. 
Because of the watchful care of the traveler, the 
“dips” spotting him knew that if he missed the feel 
of his valuables he would immediately raise a “ squeal.” 
As is often done in such cases, they had substituted the 
“phony” articles for the real ones when the “ dip- 
ping” was done under cover of the collision. It was 
a sample of dexterity not at all uncommon. 

One of the most astute detectives in Philadelphia 
confesses to an adventure that befell him during his 
novitiate as a sleuth. It illustrates how carefully 
observant is the experienced “dip.” At the time there 
was a big celebration in the Quaker City, and the de- 
tective, then a patrolman, was ordered into plain 
clothes to watch the ferries. Anxious to make a 
record, and knowing something of the modus operandi 
of the “dips,” he planned out an ingenious trap. 

Cutting up paper to the size of bank-bills, he made 
it into a fat roll. wrapping the outside in a one-dollar 
bill. This he displayed carelessly in the ferry-house, 
dropping it into his outside pocket. Now watch the 
“dips” fall to temptation! 

For an hour he was very watchful and industrious, 
pushing through the densest crowds and scrutinizing 
each suspicious face. But nothing happened. He felt 
that the roll was still undisturbed. Evidently there 
were no pickpockets around or else the bait had not 
been discovered. 

Then Mr. Sleuth reached in his pocket and drew 
forth—a surprise. Instead of his “ phony ” bank-roll, 
there was a wad of newspaper. Something was scrib- 
bled on the margin. It read: 

“Mr. Smarty Fly-Cop, real farmers don’t wear 
police shoes. And they ain’t so busy watching others 
that they forget to wate” themselves.” 


by 
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STRANGER, pause here where rest his little feet 
Who tarried from his journey ere he tired; 

Whose lip with dawn’s dew honey still was sweet, 
Who found here all that innocence desired. 


Child’s Epitaph 


By Charles T. Rogers 


A little fostering for his dusty flowers, 
A morsel for these birds of his delight: 
So shall he pass, not unbeguiled, the hours 
Of day, nor wake uncomforted at night. 
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Here lies an orphan whose last bed is made 
Beside the road beneath this friendly pine 

That marks where from the way his small feet strayed, 
Qh, traveler, to make room—mayhap—for thine. 





























with Governor Wil- 

son convinced that 
I had met not only an 
administrator but a 
leader and _ inspirer; 
one who, holding high 
ideals, is able to in- 
spire high ideals in 
others, touching them 
with some of his own 
fire. 

I met Governor Wil- 
son in the evening, in 
a cozy little hotel a 
hundred yards from the Trenton State House. Very 
cordially and simply he invited me to go with him 
to his office in the State House, where quiet talk 
might be more easily compassed. 
room has more the air of a study than an office, its 
high windows looking out on tree-shadowed lawns that 
stretch toward the Delaware River. 

When the lights had been turned on, for it was al- 
ready dusk, I began to explain the purpose of my 
coming, greatly impressed and touched the while by 
the Governor’s engaging frankness, his direct and 
cordial simplicity. Saying that it had seemed to me 
that, in a Democratic period, the rights and duties of 
the separate States ought to be of most vital interest, 
I told Governor Wilson that I had asked three of his 
distinguished colleagues to tell me which side of 
State government appealed to them as most interest- 
ing and vital. And I outlined their replies. 

Governor Wilson answered that, for his part, he 
found not one side, but all sides, of State administra- 
tion most interesting. He was interested not so much 
in a special problem as in the general problem. 

“To my mind,” said the Governor of New Jersey, 
“the great question is one of adjustment. We have 
the economic problems of the day. We have public 
opinion. We have our systems of legislation. The 
problem is, to adjust these three factors. We have 
first to instruct public opinion on the great economic 
problems. Then we have to bring public opinion to 
bear on legislative action. At present there are too 
many barriers between. Public opinion is checked and 
thwarted, and cannot make itself immediately effective. 

“Here is an illustration of what I mean. If you 
made a camplicated machine, say an automobile, and 
so constructed it that in order to exercise control over 
it you had to control each part separately, to get your 
hand on each part in order to start it, and once more 
to get your hand on each part in order to stop it, 
you could do nothing with it, simply because you have 
only two hands. What you need is a single lever to 
control the whole complicated machine, so that you 
ean start it by a single motion or stop it by a single 
motion. Then you have it under your control. 

“We have done something very like this with our 
government. We have made a great, complicated 
machine, and each part separately answers to our 
hands. But there is no one lever to control the whole 
machine, therefore it is not controlled at all. We 
fancy that when we have elected a whole series of 
officials each one of whom is answerable, each one of 
whom may be rejected when he stands for re-election, 
we have a government machine which is answerable 
and under our control; but it is not so; we are mis- 
taken. For no one really knows who all the different 
officials are who are responsible for the running of the 
parts of the governmental machine; nor can we bring 
them all to book at once, since their terms are not 
concurrent. So we cannot even control them all at 
the same time when they stand for re-election. 

“We need the single lever to control the several 
parts of the complicated machine. It is for that 
reason that the country is demanding the leader in 
the eye of all, chosen by all, answerable to all, as it 
does in the case of the President. The call of the day 
is for leadership; the people demand, and will support, 
the men who rightly interpret public opinion and who, 
interpreting public opinion, are ready to make that 
opinion operative. 

“When I was -running for Governor I said very 
frankly that, if elected, I should take my election as 
a mandate to lead; a declaration by the people of New 
Jersey that I was required to be the leader of the 
State, the single lever, effective for the control of its 
government. My opponent said that, if elected, he 
intended to be a ‘constitutional’ Governor; that he 
would make recommendations to the Legislature, and 
then leave the Legislature alone to decide whether his 
recommendations should be carried into effect. I said 
that, if that was what was meant by a ‘constitu- 
tional’ Governor, I intended, if elected, to be an 
‘unconstitutional’ Governor; for I should hold that 
I had a mandate from the people of the State not only 
to recommend reforms, but to use every honorable 
means in my power to have them made into laws. I 
offered myself as a leader, and I hold that the people 
of New Jersey accepted my offer.” 

This declaration is noteworthy; the principle of the 
single lever -to control the machine not only defines 
Woodrow Wilson’s ideal of leadership, but further 
explains his policy in detail, showing, among other 
things, why he advocates the commission government 
of cities, as securing real control in a few immediately 
responsible hands, as against the “ many-headed multi- 
tude” of office-holders, practically responsible to no 
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By Charles Johnston 


one, or responsible only to the boss of the local 
“ machine.” 

Even more noteworthy, it seems to me. is the fact 
that Governor Wilson was speaking not especially of 
boss-ridden or corrupt government—though. there the 
need of true ieadership is most conspicuots and im- 
perative—but rather of the normal working of the 
State or national governmental machine. It is so 
constructed, so complicated, that, in Governor Wilson’s 
view, the machine of government cries for leadership, 
not at one time only, but at all times. Naturally, per- 
haps, this suggested to me a question whether the 




















Governor Wilson at his summer home 


structure of the machine of government should not 
itself be altered, to make possible the one lever with 
its direct control. Would Governor Wilson advocate 
constitutional amendments making such a change? 

Governor Wilson replied: 

‘““T have always been an evolutionist. Therefore I 
believe that constitutional amendments should be the 
result of evolution; they should not precede and force, 
but should record and embody growth which has been 
already gained. ‘Therefore I do not think that the 


difficulty would be effectively solved by constitutional 
amendment. 

“There are two parts of the matter: first, the fuller 
control of the executive forces by the Governor; and, 
second, the guidance of legislation by the Governor. 
As to the first, the fuller control by-the Governor of 
the executive powers. This is very difficult where the 
State officers, like the Secretary of State, the Treas- 
urer, the Auditor, and the Attorney-General are all 
separately elected. Here, in New Jersey, only the 
Governor is chosen by a State-wide election. The 
Secretary of State is appointed by the Governor, but 
for" five years, so that each Governor inherits his prede- 
cessor’s Secretary of State, who may be of the opposite 
party. The State Treasurer and Comptroller are ap- 
pointed by the Legislature, not by the Governor. 
This shows how difficult it is for the Governor really 
to exercise full executive power and influence. 

“Then there is the quite different question of the 
guidance by the Governor of, legislation. It is not 
enough for the Governor to ‘recommend such legisla- 
tion as is demanded by awakened and enlightened 
public opinion. The Governor should, further, bring 
strong pressure to bear on the Legislature to bring 
about legislation which is needed to give effect to the 
will of the people. I do not mean that he may follow 
tke old way, and use the club of patronage to bring 
about what he wants. That, I hold, is wholly inad- 
missible. But I do think that the Governor should 
bring pressure to bear on the Legislature through 
public opinion; first, by making clear to the public 
what the issues are, and then by directing the force 
of public opinion thus aroused upon the Legislature.” 

We then spoke of the sharp separations created by 
the American Constitution, under which the President 
has no place on the floor of the Legislature, has no 
direct representative in either House, as compared 
with the position of the Prime Minister of England, 
who not only has his dominant place in one or other 
House of Parliament, but, even more, is always the 
effective leader of the majority party in the popular 
House. I asked Governor Wilson whether he would 
like to see, or like to have, some such position; so 
that, as Chief Executive, he could meet his Legislature, 
and talk things over face to face. Governor Wilson 
said that, for some reasons, he would like this very 
much. “ But,’ he added, very characteristically, “ | 
would not approve of any plan which merely set the 
President or the Governor up before the Legislature 


to answer the questions of legislators. I would not 
like to see him badgered unless he also had the 


right to badger!” 

Then came a reflection, prompted by a fine sense of 
justice: 

“One thing,” said Governor Wilson, “has always 
struck me as unfair. When any vital question is 
being debated in Congress, for example, whatever the 
President says will be reported everywhere, and will 
become known throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. But what is said in reply by those who 
oppose the President will not be universally reported 
nor become generally known. I felt the same thing 
during the last session of the State Legislature here. 
I felt that whatever I said about the measures under 
discussion would be heard and believed, but that what 
was said in reply would not be equally widely known 
or credited. This was fundamentally unfair. There: 
fore I abstained from making statements that would 
be affected by this tendency. What I did, instead, 
was this: I told the men who opposed me that I was 
ready to go down with them to their counties and de- 
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bate the matter at issue with them before their own 
constituents. But the trouble was that they were not 
willing to go. In ways like this, by arousing, in- 
structing, and directing public opinion, the Governor 
may bring the right and worthy kind of pressure to 
bear on legislation. 

“Take the case of Governor Hughes. Mr. Hughes 
began with the theory that his duty as Governor was 
simply to recommend legislation, leaving it to the 
Legislature to carry it out. But later on, when he 
saw that things were at a deadlock, he went out to 


the public, aroused public opinion by an aggressive 
campaign, and directed such a foree of opinion upon 
the legislators that they were compelled to create the 
Public Service Commission to carry out the will of 
the public.” 

I asked Governor Wilson whether he would advo- 
cate a change giving the Governor, or the President, 
the power to initiate legislation; to give him some 
such status in the Legislature as the English Premier 
has. To this Governor Wilson replied: 

“There is not the slightest practical difficulty in 


getting legislation introduced. What you _ suggest 
would simply introduce the British Constitution. But 
I think it is better to go on doing things in our own 
way until we hit upon a distinctively American way 
of accomplishing what is needed.” 

The practical solution is, therefore, once more, 
leadership. I asked the Governor how his ideal could 
be harmonized with the new methods, such as the 
“ Oregon plan,” which tended to throw all responsi- 
bility back on the individual voter. To this the 
Governor replied with a smile and an anecdote: 

“When I was in Oregon on my Western trip,” he 
said, “and was studying the initiative, referendum, 
and recall, they told me that if I wished to study 
them all at once 1 should look under Mr. U’Ren’s hat. 
I replied that I had much rather find responsibility 
under one man’s hat than under no man’s!” 

We came back, therefore, to leadership. Governor 
Wilson made it clear that the real leader is not the 
man who impresses his own wishes and views on 
others, but rather he who rightly hears and rightly 
interprets the finest and best public opinion. He 
gathers the general inspiration and brings it to a 
focus. 

“Tt is something like what Bagehot says of Sir 
Robert Peel: ‘It was not that he did extraordinary 
things, but that he did ordinary things extraordinarily 
well. He is the true leader who interprets the gen- 
eral conscience rightly, and rightly makes it opera- 
tive.” 

In conclusion, I asked Governor Wilson whether 
there might not be some conflict between his view of 
leadership, inspiring as it is, and the accepted theory 
of American government, that the executive and 
legislative powers should be isolated and kept apart. 
To this the Governor replied, and I find his reply pro- 
foundly suggestive: 

“Is that really the American theory? Was it not 
rather a departure from the first ideal, a departure 
belonging to the day of lesser men? Did not Jefferson 
and Adams, and, most of all, Washington himself, 
exert, and intentionally exert, an immense influence 
on legislation? Is not that the true American 
ideal ?” 

A stirring and potent appeal. Then I asked the 
Governor whether, if his ideal was leadership, and if 
the true leader is he who rightly interprets and makes 
etfective the general conscience, he did not bring 
everything back, in the last analysis, to the general 
conscience. And was not this a tremendous expres- 
sion of faith in the honesty and righteousness of the 
general mind? 

Governor Wilson replied: 

“Yes, necessarily so.. How could it be 
wise?” 


other- 





The 


Anoy, there! mates, don’t ye know my phiz? 
Why, it’s Hennery Watts I be! 
Ye heerd I was lost with the Laughin’ Liz? 
Well, all of us was—but me. 
I clung to a spar an’ was washed ashore— 
‘Twas, a spot in the South Sea Isles— 
Where the manner o’ clothes that the natives wore 
Was mostly complexion an’ smiles, 
(Thankee, yes; a leetle Medford wi’ lemon an’ 
sugar. ) 


The welcome I got was strangely warm, 
It appearin’ I’ve just struck here 
As the high head chief o’ the tribal swarm 
Has quitted this mortal sp’ere. 
An’ they takes to me as a substitoot, 
An’ gimme his guns an’ knives, 
His ecrown-an’ his hut, an’ besides, to boot, 
His forty-four fav’rite wives. 
(As a rule I favors blondes, but in a 
that—) 


ase like 


I'd nothin’ to do the livelong day, 
Nor never a wateh to stand; 
With my wives a-fannin’ the flies away, 
An’ a well-filled glass in me hand; 
While the rest o’ the tribe done all the work 
There was in this pleasin’ isle, 
An’ I just grew fat as a lazy Turk, 
Enjoyin’ it all the while! 
(It wasn’t livin’, mates; ’twas dreamin’! ) 


But, oh, it was soft, too soft to last, 
An’ one sad morn I spy 
Out in the offin’ a vessel’s mast 
A-cleavin’ the sweet, blue sky! 
An’ nearer she comes to them placid shores, 
Aw’ my spy-glass drops from my hand 
When a boat puts off with a pair of oars 
An’ starts for my beach to land! 
(Ye see, I wasn’t in favor of no: competition! ) 


But one 0’ my wives she sees my woe, 
An’ she says: “ Don’t fret, my dear. 
It’s a Missionary, an’ sech, you know, 
We eats when they shows up here.” 
So I says to myself, Tl] fret no more, 
But my heart it sinks like a stone 
When I sees it’s a lady as steps ashore 
An’ stands on the sand alone! 
(Withmen alluz makes trouble, an’ I smells a 
rat!) 





Isle of Sufi 
By Paul West 


te 


It’s a female woman, a square-rigged craft, 
With a prow like a storm at sea. 
She carries a gripsack fore an’ aft, 
An’ up to the palace comes she. 
“Good mornin’, lady,” I said, said I, 
“Tm King o’ this place,” I said. 
But she ports her hellum an’ passed me by, 
Salutin’ my wives instead! 
(‘Twas nothin’ short 0’ 
majesty.” ) 


what they calls ‘ lazy- 


“Ah, women,” she says. “aye, sisters all, 
I’ve come for to help.” says she, 

“To cut the bonds o’ this despot’s thrall, 
An’ make you as free as me! 

Have you got votes in this down-trod land? 
You hain’t, but you will, I bets! 

Arise, my sisters, an’ jine the band 
O’ the Militant Suffragettes!” 

(An’ me sittin’ there an’ hearin’ it all!) 


Then she opens her grip an’ she fishes out 
A bundle o’ banners gay, 
An’ my wives in joy give a gladsome shout 
An’ gathers ‘round her, straightway. 
She gives ’em a banner each, an’ then 
In a way that would make you laff 
She jest lets loose on the tribe o’ men 
Like a runaway fonygraff! 
(My word! If half she said about us was true!) 


I listens awhile till she makes me dry, 
Then I calls to my wives: “ Hey, dears, 
Jest leave that lady, an’ some one fly 
To fetch me a brace o’ beers.” 
When, blast my scuppers an’ smash my staves! 
That bevy o’ dusky belles 
Turns ’round on their King with a, “ Who’s your 
slaves? 
Go wait on yourself!” they yells! 
(Mutiny, that’s what it were—yard-arm mutiny! ) 
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ragettes 


“What's this?” I cries with a regal roar. 
“Come here, or Pll tan you good.” 
But they laughs, “ We’ll truckle to you no more. 
Hurray fer the Sisterhood!” 
An’ then, with a shout that bu’sts my ear 
An’ sets my head a-swimmin’, 
They falls in line with a rousin’ cheer, 
All hollerin’, “ Votes fer wimmen!” 
(With a few side remarks about our sex in 
general! ) 


An’ ’round that island they marched all day, 
A-gatherin’ fresh recruits, 
An’ shoutin’, “‘ Down with the tyrant’s sway!” 
An’, “ Death to all men, the brutes!” 
An’ woe to me when I dares to kick 
To my youngest an’ dearest wife— 
They piled on me like a ton o’ brick, 
An’ I had the time o’ my life! 
(They fit me like wildcats—I got the scars yit!) 


That night they comes to my palace, where 
I’m sittin’ in lonely state, 
An’ that square-rigged dame with the bossy air 
Says: ‘“ King, you kin now va-cate! 
For I’ve be’n choosed fer to run this place— 
I’m fitted, as you'll admit!— 
So take off your crown, an’ wash your face, 
An’, slippin’ your cable—git!” 
(I never see sech a woman—positively brutal she 
was!) 


Then I looks at my wives, but they turns away, 
That foolish and fickle crew; 
Sc I leaves the palace at break o’ day 
With never one fond adieu! 
I piles my duds in that female’s boat, 
And into that boat gits I; 
A pull at the oars an’ J’m off. afloat 
In the blaze o’ the mornin’ sky! 
(Without even so much as a sea-biscuit for food!) 


That night I’m hailed by a passin’ ship 
An’ they takes me aboard, all right, 
An’ in sixty days of a smashin’ trip 
My old port heaves in sight. 
An’ that was the end of a scene serene, 
An’ a dream that I much regrets, 
Of me an’ my wives an’ that square-rigged queen 
On the Isle o’ the Siiffragettes! 
(Thankee, no, mates, I must be goin’. 
night! ) 


Good, 
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4 WZ APHOW him no mercy whatever,’ said the Managing Editor, as 
USSG I was departing to interview the Local Forecaster of the 
United States Weather Bureau in his lofty tower. “ Hang his 
high position! He has a public duty to perform, and it’s our 
‘iy business to spur him up to it. Ask him what service the 
IN Weather Bureau is supposed to give to the citizens of New 
ty York? Does it tell us the truth about the climatic condi- 

» tions in which we live, or is the bureau’s activity solely 
academic, intended for the information of weather sharps alone, 
and a snare and a delusion to the average citizen?” 

“If he tries to evade the issue,” suggested the Poet, who in cool weather is 
a gentle soul, “coax him to the top-story window 
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to admire the view, and push him over. He de- 
serves it.” 

“Go right at him! Don’t spare him!” the Man- 
aging Editor urged. ‘No jury will hold you for it. 
His infernal impertinence to five millions of American 
citizens—imposing on us the cool temperature of his 
perch, three hundred feet up in the air, while we 
swelter and boil down here on the ground, cooked by 
the heat of sizzling pavements and gigantic walls of 
steel and stone!” 

It was high time to be going. Violence is shock- 
ing to my sensitive nature. The boss, made peevish 
by the frightful temperature of the “ hot wave” and 
the great humidity that accompanied it, had “com- 
pletely lost his temper. He couldn’t recover it, even 
though his coat was off, his sleeves were rolled up, 
and an electric fan was making a thousand revolu- 
tions a minute for his special benefit, while Charles 
was bringing him a fresh glass of ice-water every ten 
minutes. Oh yes, he was quite justifiably peeved; but 
how was his wrath, remote from the scene of action, 
going to help poor, peaceful me, sent to beard the 
weather prophet in his den? I departed on my errand, 
feeling like the new reporter on the Evening Planet. 
who telephoned to the City Editor: “ Oh, Mr, Calvin, 
Burley says that if I ask him any more questions 
about his bank he’ll knock my head off—and he’s a 
regular giant, Mr. Calvin.” And the voice of the City 
Editor, hot with rage, came sizzling back through the 
telephone from his desk, three miles away: “ That’s 
all right, Newberry. You go right back and ask him. 
Tell him he can’t seare ME with his danged threats!” 

Nevertheless, as the Bad Bard sings in Ruddigore: 


“ Kor duty, duty must be done 
This rule applies to ev’ry one!” 

Therefore there was nothing to do but sally forth and then up, up, up, up, 
to the lair of the false prophet. Not an unpleasant journey. You go first to a 
very mountainous new building that looks south over the shady green grass of 
Battery Park, from which a tall young policeman is evicting tired and sleepy 
citizens by mercifully kicking them in the legs and on the shoulders. Mercifully 
is the word, If the stalwart young policeman were cruel he would kick them 
violently in the head. But he isn’t doing that; he is merely prodding and prying 
them as gently as he can with his broad, heavy-soled number-nine shoe, ‘The 
elevator shoots us up the long shaft, and we catch glimpses of the rusty elevated 
railroad and its dingy terminal,.glance down upon the gray minarets of the old 
Barge Office and out upon the tumbling waters of the bay, whose big waves seem 
from this remote height like tiny frets of jade tipped with alabaster froth. Up 
and up we go, until we reach the twenty-ninth floor, Item: there is both time 
and overweening inclination on the way to reflect upon all of one’s misdeeds and 
missed opportunities. : 

The lair of the false prophet is a suite of delightful offices. Down in the street, 
men, horses, women, and babies were staggering and sweltering in the unendurable 
steam of the hot wave. Up here the westerly breezes were romping so riotously 
that the solemn reports and records and charts which play their parts so 
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ictures BY Albert Levering: 


decorously in the farce of Weather-Weather—Who-Knows-the-Weather? were all 
fastened down with heavy paper-weights to keep them from being blown away. 
Telegraph instruments were ticking off messages about meteorological conditions 
all over the United States. The conditions were so bad that the observers could 
not trust themselves to use ordinary language in reporting them, so sent their 
messages in cipher. Fact. And soon came an astounding discovery—Forecaster 


Searr, having pulled the string that let loose the awful hot wave upon this part 
of the world, had coyly fled away on vacation to hide from the wrath to come. 
And not only that, but he had persuaded a nice, pleasant, confiding young man 
named Charles Reed to come on and take his place and face the vengeance of the 
parboiled multitude. 


Wasn’t that atrociously fiendish conduct? I leave the 
question to all honest muckrakers to answer, for | 
can find no fit terms to denounce such treachery. 

Yet what says the law? “ Qui facit per alium facit 
per se.” Very well, then. If he who does through the 
agency of another really does the deed himself, then 
the agent is the principal, and the punishment of the 
principal shall justly fall upon the agent. Therefore— 

“See here,” said I to Forecaster Reed, “ what the 

- dickens do you mean, giving us citizens of boiling New 
York your ding-danged old air-cooled temperature, 
taken three hundred feet up in the sky and—” 

“Four hundred and fourteen feet up,” Mr. Reed 
corrected, 

“ Well, it’s an outrage, anyhow,” I roared—if a 
tenuous’ thread of pale voice can be called a roar— 
“and I want to know why we citizens are being de- 
frauded daily in the matter of temperatures. Yester- 
day the good old honest thermometers in the street 
marked 104 degrees in the shade, and you reported 96 
degrees as the maximum. Is that fair? Is that 
honest? Is that what we pay taxes for? Is that—” 

“Pardon,” Mr. Reed interrupted, with a smile 
which showed how little he knew how near he was to 
awful death, “If I may offer you a few facts, I’m 
sure you will see the situation in a new light.” 

* The facts, then! the facts!” said I, sternly, shifting 
at the same time to a better strategic position at the 
edge of the chair, from which I could povuce 
upon him if his explanation should prove un- 
satisfactory. 

“The Weather Bureau,” said Mr. Reed, “has for 
years taken the temperature of New York at as high 
a point as possible, so as to have the mean tempera- 
ture of this region as accurately as it can be obtained.” 

“Yes,” I cried, hotly, “but out at Medicine Hat 
you take it close to the ground, while here you take 
it up in the sky. Why?” 

‘** Because at Medicine Hat we can get the true temperature close to the ground, 
while in New York or any other big city we cannot. In any big city, especially 
after three or four days of continuous heat, the pavements and the gigantic 
buildings of stone or metal absorb so much heat that much of it remains over- 
night and is still in the air at the surface when the next day’s sun adds to the 
accumulation. That, you can see at a glance, is not the true temperature—” 

“ But, confound it, sir!” | roared, fortissimo e piu largo, “ that’s the tempera- 
ture we’re living and working and dying in, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, but don’t you see, it isn’t the true temperature of New York from the 
meteorologists’ point of yiew. In the record of the whole country, New York is 
only a peg to hang a thermometer on at a certain point of the Atlantie coast. 
And we need to climb high to get a fair record of the true temperature of this 
region. Kven at this height, we feel a reflected heat on a windless day.” 

“So, then, there is no hope for the poor little old New-Yorker?” I demanded. 
“He is to drop into his sun-baked grave without ever knowing how great a 
temperature finished him?” 

“ Not at all,” replied Mr. Reed. “ Now that the national Weather Bureau has 
taken over the observatory in the Arsenal at Central Park we shall have the best 
means of recording the average temperature of Manhattan Island.” 
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The Medico, awaking from a dreamy doze, observed a Mexican pony jog-trotting out of the haze 


HE little, slimy, reeking town of San 
Marco, just barely on Uncle Sam’s 
side of the Mexican border, was cer- 
tainly a most sorrowful specimen of 
> what a town should be—and so it 
appeared to Jackson, M.D., who sat 
smoking a pipe on his shaded ve- 
randa on a hot August afternoon. 
. ““% When not professionally engaged, 
Jackson, M.D., was always to be found smoking his 
pipe on the shaded veranda. Beyond the fact that 
he was the Sefior Medico to the entire border country, 
nobody knew just who Jackson, M.D., was nor whence 
he came. Years before, when he was a novelty, there 
was current a rumor, unverified, to the effect that he 
had begun life as a physician in some big city—Los 
Angeles or San Francisco—and had a brilliant future 
awaiting him. But (so the rumor went) he had been 
guilty of certain things taboo in medical circles and 
was forced to leave. . 

Fate, or perhaps a certain sinister retribution, 
dropped Jackson, M.D., into San Marco, where he just 
stayed on, a taciturn, introspective, and lonely bach- 
elor. There was character in the man, however, and 
a certain rugged energy and talent for his profession. 
He dosed the little naked children, pumped various 
poisons out of their parents, and mended the hun- 
dreds of broken heads and punctured organs which 
are the complaints peculiar to border countries. Jack- 
son, M.D., was the one fat, healthy, intelligent, bald- 
pated male in San Marco, 

The afternoon was nearly gone when the Medico, 
awaking from a dreamy doze, observed a Mexican pony 
jog-trotting out of the distant haze. The pony he 
knew, and also the man astride—Ned Lander, a dis- 
graced army officer who made San Marco his head- 
quarters for much the same reasons the old rumor 
ascribed to Jackson, M.D.—a‘ similarity of pasts. The 
Seftor Medico had, however, little relish for the dis- 
graced gentleman’s company. He merely tolerated 
him—for the want of better company. 

“What brings you back?” Jackson, M.D., snapped, 
with strong disapproval, as the man slid from the 
pony. “ Thought you were off to the hills?” 

Ex-Lieutenant Edward Lander made no immediate 
reply. A washed and trimmed Lander would have been 
fairly presentable—outwardly at least. He was still 
young, tall and erect, with a crop of thick black hair 
and clear-visioned eyes. Now, however, the face was 
blotchy with the effects of San Marco rum, and the 
otherwise handsome eyes had a leer in them which was 
perfectly fascinating as a revelation of character. 

“T asked,” said the Medico again, distinctly, * why 
you come here? J ain’t receiving guests in the after- 
noon—your company in a saloon is excellent, quite 
uplifting, in its way, but I don’t exactly fancy it in 
the privacy of home life. Kindly explain yourself— 
or get out quick!” 

“ Doe,” replied Lander, casting a leer at the Medico 
and rolling a cigarette, “I always did like your talk. 
You have a way of soothin’ a man’s feelings that is 
killin’. Well, L ain’t come back for my health, nor yet 
for the pleasure of your delightful society. I come 
back for business reasons—for reasons of human 
charity. A Mexican kid told me somethin’ up in the 
hills—and I just somehow naturally come back. I 
ain’t had an attack like this, Doe, since fifteen years 
ago—the night my kid sister died. Guess you think 
I got ‘em, eh, Doe? Well, I tell you, Jackson, I come 
chasing through thirty miles of that hot sun an’ dust 
to say this—an’ to start you goin’!” 

Jackson, M.D., listened to this speech with an ex- 
pression of extreme wonderment. 

“You want to start me going, do you?” he finally 
gasped. “ Lander, I've seen a good many queer ones 
in my time—just what's the row? Been plugging 
some one on the road again?” 

There was a long pause. Then Lander spoke. 

* You—you know old Tom Kildare’s girl?” 

Jackson, M.D., sat up straight. His eyes narrowed. 
His teeth clicked ominously on the stem of his pipe. 

* Well,” he said, clicking the words, “ what about 
her?” 

* She’s—ill, Jackson. I just come from there—she’s 
lying up there in the, cabin—sick.” 

* Fever?” the Medico clicked. 
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“No.” Lander moved uneasily, digging his heel 
into the earth. 

“ Well,” the Medico clicked again, “ what?” 

“ T—I think, Doe, there’s goin’ to be an—an addition 
to the Kildare family.” 

Something snapped—but it was only Jackson, M.D.,’s 
pipe-stem. He had bitten through the mouthpiece. 
He made no other sign. For a long time he sat still, 
staring into the hot haze. With brutal distinctness 
there flashed on the Medico’s mental retina a picture 
of the Kildares and their cabin up in the distant 
hills. For a moment he was once again roaming those 
hills with Minnie Kildare or riding by her side across 
the specter-like, star-pitted valley. The vision sped 
on swiftly—to the day when he realized that Minnie 
Kildare was not for a battered, bald-pated, semi-human 
Medico.’ And he stuck to his little secret resolve—the 
Kildares and their hills saw him no more. But it 
hurt, and Jackson, M.D., could ‘still feel the pain of it. 

“It’s tough all right, Doe, but you'll go—won’t 
you?” 

The almost whining voice brought him back to facts. 
He made no reply, but silently made ready for the 
long ride. 

Lander flung himself into the capacious porch chair, 
rolled another cigarette, and lazily watched the Medico 
until he was a mere bobbing speck on the bosom of the 
sun-baked valley. 

A Mexican girl’s figure was silhouetted in the open 
doorway as the Seiior Medico’s tired horse picked his 
way up to the Kildare cabin. Jackson, M.D., paused 
only long enough to accustom himself to the light of 
the oil-lamp on the rough wooden table, and then 
stepped swiftly to the bed in the corner. He leaned 
over and peered into the gentle brown eyes that turned 
to him. <A pleased smile of recognition 
passed over the firm, rounded, beautiful face, 
and the tightly compressed lips parted for 
a moment. The smile quickly faded and the 
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dare’s full realization would take—if he came to know 
the forlorn, wretched little tragedy that had stolen 
into his home. 

The night passed and the hot day wore slowly on. 
Kildare continued to sit dully staring, immovable, 
lifeless to all intents. The Mexican girl was asleep. 
Only Jackson, M.D., kept wide awake, keenly alert, 
watching, watching, watching. Only he—and, perhaps, 
the barely breathing girl clutching the little bundle— 
knew the grim fact. All day long she hovered on the 
brink of the gulf. Jackson, M.D., several times won- 
dered how she managed to hold on. Twenty times an 
hour his own heart stopped as he leaned close to catch 
the faint, very faint presence of the faltering spirit. 
And each time he stood up with the assurance that 
Minnie was still there in the cabin he strode to the 
door and drank in deep draughts of the torrid air. 
He was’ fighting a hard, nerve-breaking professional 
battle—but he was winning; and Jackson, M.D., de- 
spite the bitter personal element in the case, was al- 
most happy. It was the only real human joy he had 
in life—to beat down death. 

Toward evening Minnie Kildare gave signs of re- 
turning strength. Soon, however, she passed into “an- 
other stage—delirium, a state greatly favored by’ the 
border climate. But the Sefior Medico was on his last 
legs himself. Waking the Mexican girl, he told her 
what to do and to wake him if the patient became 
violent or otherwise in need of his immediate atten- 
tion. Dropping on Kildare’s bed, he sank into a deep 
sleep. 

The Mexican girl had hardly settled down to watch 
when she became aware of unwonted action on the part 
of Kildare. First the old man peered around in the 
direction of the other room, evidently to satisfy him- 





lips again tightened. The Seftor Medico’s 
heart may have pounded for an instant as he 
looked, as his eyes lingered on the long braid 
of fair hair which lay outside the covers. 
Only for an instant, however, then he stood 
up with a business-like air—the quick, com- 
manding, decisive air known to all the 
border. 

He turned sharply to the only other occu- 
pant of the room, old Tom Kildare himself, 
who was sitting, as always, stooped over in 
his big chair. Kildare had neither moved 
nor spoken. He was in a lethargic doze— 
the easy, prolonged half-sleep of the aged 
invalid. He looked just what he actually 
was—the wreck of a once strapping, six- 
foot, overbearing, boisterous but kindly 
Irish ranchman. When he was _ stricken 
down by the hill fever the ranch owners had 
pensioned him off. That was five years ago 
now, and he had never since set foot outside 
his cabin, scarcely moved from his chair. 
His daughter Minnie, the idol and pet of the 
entire border country, watched over him 
and eared for him, doing it all alone. He 
was not yet an old .man in years, though 
his hair was quite white, as was his shaggy 
beard. His great, muscular frame seemed 
like'a “dead” engine merely waiting for a 
new spark of life to send it again crashing 
through life. 

Another soul, a tiny one, came over the 
border that night. Another Kildare was 
born-—a little, nameless, contraband Kildare. 
While the Medico sat watching he tried to 
get Tom Kildare to speak. But never a 
word said old Tom, though he was now 
quite awake and seemed to have a vague 
idea of what had happened. He sat with 
his dull, deep-set eyes steadily fixed on the 
little bundle of damp humanity. That he 
was making a mighty effort to get into 
closer touch with events was evident from 
the irritable way in which his shaking hand 
kept creeping over his shaggy face. The 














Senor Medico began to experience an almost 
painful curiosity as to just what form Kil- 
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A Mexican girl’s figure was silhouetted in the open doorway 
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self that the Medico was really asleep. Assured of 
this, he began, slowly and painfully, to drag his chair 
up to the bed on which Minnie lay. When as close 
as he could get he leaned over until his face almost 
touched his daughter’s. In that position he stayed 
and seemed to have made up his mind to stay. 

Suddenly the reason flashed on the Mexican girl. 
Minnie was talking, talking, talking, and Kildare was 
—listening! A glint of understanding shone in the 
Mexican girl’s eyes. 

It was a pitiful story they heard, or, rather, pieced 
together from wild, random words and short, jumbled 
sentences. It was clear that both understood the tale. 
An hour passed, and still the two listeners leaned close, 
hanging on the words. Then the crisis of the delirious 
fit came. The girl-mother sat up in bed between the 
two tense faces and cried out a man’s name. Once, 
twice it rang through the room, then she fell back 
and sank into a troubled slumber. 

The Mexican girl sat like one turned to stone. In 
a dim way it occurred to her that the old man was 
standing up, and she vaguely wondered how such a 
thing was possible. Kildare was standing up. With 
elbows bent and _ fists 
clenched he was forcing 
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The Medico thought she was lying, and showed it. 

*“San Marco!” he yelled, forgetful even of his pa- 
tient. “Out with the truth—what has happened? 
How can Kildare ride—who’s he going to kill?” 

“The man, Sejfior,” she hissed, coming close up to 
him; “he kill him—Sefor Ned—Sefor Lander! 
Listen, Sefior, an’ I tell you!” 

Jackson, M.D., listened while she briefly and swiftly 
sketched the scene. When she finished his hands went 
to her throat and he pushed her against the wall. 

“T almost believe it, you devil,” he said. ‘“ But 
why were you going to commit murder just now?” 

“T was mad, Seiior.; I did not mean to harm it—but 
—-but—look!” She tore a cheap ring from her finger 
and held it up to him. He Say he love me, too, an’ 
he give to me this, an’ when I see the little baby—” 
She flung the ring to the floor and ground it into the 
earth. 

A feeble voice called from the bed. Instantly Jack- 
son, M.D., resumed his professional air. The Mexican 
girl sank down beside the bed and gently kissed the 
other girl’s hands. 

Only once during the night did Jackson, M.D., again 


* What was the exact manner of it?” Jackson, M.D., 
asked, getting on a pony which a greaser resigned to 
him. 

“Why, it was short—and neat,” answered Sam 
Pete, looking back at old Tom. “ We was sittin’ round 
drinkin’ a bit in Sabano’s place. Lander come in 
drunk—talkin’ drunk. He tells us why you'd gone 
to the hills. He tells us a lot more, too. I an’ sev- 
eral others kinder got an idee as he was gettin’ too 
almighty free with Minnie Kildare’s name. We was 
thinkin’ up a fittin’ form of correction when some- 
body yells, ‘Look!’ I looks—an’ then I just leans 
back, rubbin’ my eyes! There was Kildare—not old 
Tom—but Kildare himself as he was in the old days 
—six stone-wall feet of ragin’ thunder! You know 
how quick he uster be? Well, before any of us could 
blink he had that rifle unslung an’—crack!—he’d got 
Lander clean through the heart! Then he pulls his 
little gun, jumps plum’ on top of the vermin, an’ 
flash! crack! plugs the whole six balls into him. 

“You know how no one uster interfere with Kil- 
dare? The whole crowd of us just sits there for a 
minute, stark dead with wonder. I jumps up an’ 











his huge shoulder-blades 
back into the grooves so 
natural to them five 
years before. He began 
to walk slowly about the 
room. The pain of the 
motion wrung a groan of 
agony from him, but the 
effort was — successful. 
The spirit had conquered 
the flesh miraculously. 
The engine was no longer 
“ dead.” The needed 
spark had been supplied 
and it sent the torpid 
blood surging through 
him. The old clock ticked 
off twenty long minutes, 
and still Kildare went 
pacing round the room, 
each time with firmer 
step, until the miracle 
was complete, and he 
flung from wall to wall 
like some great animal, 
waiting only for the 
door to open that he 
might burst forth. Not 
a sound did he make, 
however; it was clear 
that he did not want 
to rouse the Medico. 
Finally, satisfied that he 
had triumphed over his 
physical infirmity, his 
jaws worked — convul- 
sively and his _ voice 
came in a_ hoarse but 
commanding whisper: 

“You — Nita — come 
here!” 

’ The Mexican girl] stood 
before him, trembling as 
though she had received 
a summons from the 
other world. 

“Go in there — but 
don’t wake him! Get my 














riding-boots, my coat, my 
belt, and my _ rifle—it 
hangs over the bed! Quick 
—and don’t wake him!” 

The girl obeyed and 
was back in a minute. 

“ Now go out and bring round Minnie’s horse. Walk 
him slowly, or the Sefor Medico will hear. No words! 
Do as I tell you!” 

Again the girl obeyed. Softly closing the door be- 
hind her, she ran to the.stable and deftly, swiftly 
saddled the wiry little horse. Gently coaxing the im- 
patient animal, she led him quietly to the door, where 
old Tom already stood on the threshold, his rifle slung 
over his shoulder. 

“Now, little girl, you must help me—I ain’t quite 
equal to gettin’ up. You’re strong enough—just one 
good effort!” 

The girl paused and put an eager hand on his arm. 

“Sefior Tom—you’re goin’—kill him—yes?” The 
dark eyes shone luminously. 

“ Kill him!—And ram the butt end down his throat! 
Quick—hold your hands ready!” 

With a sudden movement she knelt on the ground 
before him, snatched his hands and kissed them. 
Springing up, she grabbed the rifle, kissed the stock, 
the barrel. Before he could stop her she had placed 
the muzzle to her lips and kissed that, too, wildly 
laughing. Apparently without effort, she helped the 
great bulk into the saddle and stood watching the horse 
pick his way down the path. She waited for the 
regular hoof-beats on the road to tell her that old 
Tom was fairly on his way before she turned back 
into the cabin. Inside her eyes fell on the tiny bundle 
on the bed. A fit of uncontrollable passion seized her. 
She snatched up the little warm thing and held it high 
above her head. She might have dashed it to the floor, 
but her wrists were roughly seized in an iron grip. 
The Medico, at last aroused, threw her from him and 
gently replaced the unconscious infant on the bed. 

“You young fiend,’ said Jackson, M.D., standing 
over her savagely, “what’s got into you? Where’s 
Kildare? Answer me or I’ll make you!” 

The fit had passed and Nita was sobbing bitterly. 

“ Pardon, Sefior, pardon—but you do not know—you 
did not hear! Sefior Tom he gone. He gone—to kill 
him! He ride off to San Marco—” 


“Well,” the Medico, hailed, briefly, “is Lander plugged?” 


refer to what had passed. That was when his patient 
had settled into a quiet, peaceful sleep. Taking Nita’s 
hand and stroking it as though she were a child, he 
said: 

“ Nita, if Kildare has kept his saddle he’s about an 
hour out of San Marco now. In an hour and ten 
minutes that skunk’s heart will be torn open! Old 
Tom has beaten me to it!” 

In the early morning Jackson, M.D., fell into a doze. 
He woke to find Nita gone. In her stead sat an old 
Mexican woman well known to the Medico. Her ex- 
planation was brief. She was simply Nita’s relief, and 
Nita was gone—on the Medico’s horse. Jackson, M.D., 
raged and swore, but the thing was done. Morning 
turned to noon, and, though he strained his eyes by 
the hour down the valley road, there came no sign 
from San Marco. Finally the exasperated Medico 
could stand the uncertainty no longer. His patient 
was now quite out of danger and there was nothing 
that the old woman could not do. He decided to set 
out on foot. 

Through the broiling sun and choking dust the fat 
figure of Jacksorf, M.D.. went bobbing down the glar- 
ing valley road. Jackson, M.D., was tough, however, 
and he never changed his steady pace, but just plodded 
on, mile after mile, his trembling body sweating from 
every pore. About five miles out of San Marco he 
sighted a curious cavalcade coming toward him. When 
it came near enough he recognized the leader as Sam 
Pete, the San Marco storekeeper. In civilized regions 
Sam Pete would have been called Samuel Peter, but 
San Marco never got any further than Sam Pete. 
Behind this gentleman came a body-guard of greasers 
surrounding a small Mexican cart. In the cart the 
Medico beheld his own arm-chair, propped up in which 
was Kildare, sitting stooped over in his usual dull, 
lethargic way. 

“Well,” the Medico hailed, briefly, “is Lander 
plugged?” 

“ Tight,” replied Sam Pete, reining in his horse and 
spitting copiously. 





covers the greasers for a getaway. But there warn’'t 
no need. When he'd emptied that gun Kildare just 
crawls to a chair an’ sits down—just like he is now; 
like he always-is up in the cabin! But say, Jackson, 
there was a smile on his face such as I never see in 
this country! He sat like he was at peace with all 
the world—like as he'd just got a blessin’ from the 
padre! As we were standin’ up, every man with his 
gun out, in runs Nita, the Mexican girl, lookin’ as 
though she’d been ridin’ from hell. She held up her 
hand. We all turned to her. * Listen,’ she says; ‘I 
just come from the hills. There is little baby up 
there —the Seforita Minnie’s! That’s him — down 
there—Sefior Ned Lander—that made me love! Sejfior 
Tom kill him for Minnie—for me! Listen! The 
Sefior Medico say no one to harm the Sefor Kildare— 
you hear?’ 

“That’s how it was, Doe,” Sam Pete concluded. 
“We cleared off a couple of Lander’s crowd an’ car- 
ried Tom into your shack—an’ a devil of a time we 
had with Nita slobbering all over him! Say, there 
ain’t goin’ to be nothin’ said about this here business, 
you know. A skunk is better dead, anyways. I’ve 
got every mouth in San Marco under my gun!” 

Jackson, M.D., and Sam Pete exchanged looks of 
thorough mutual understanding. 

“ Better move on, Sam,” said the Medico, as though 
to change the subject, “ I’ve got a fever case over the 
river to look in on. Tell the old woman I’ll drop up 
to the cabin to-morrow afternoon. Got a pipe about 
you? Ain’t had a smoke in years.” 

Sam Pete handed over a blackened object, out of 
which the Medico was instantly sending vast clouds 
of dense smoke. 

The cavaleade moved on. Jackson, M.D., sat in his 
saddle, watching the stooped-over, apparently uncon- 
scious figure of Tom Kildare until he could no longer 
distinguish it. Then be turned the little pony sharply 
toward San Marco—and there was a look in the-Sefior 
Medico’s eyes, the look of a man who ponders on the 
mystery of things. 
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SUGAR-COATED ETIQUETTE 
(Being Little Lessons in Deportment in Fictional Form, 
by Professor Wilberforce Jenkins.) 

THE IMPERTURBABILITY OF INKEXMANN 
I’ was only Inkermann’s second dinner with the 


























































































smart set, and although he was still not sufficiently 

au fait in all matters pertaining to the manners and 
customs of high life, Miss Maskelyne was very proud 
of the impression he was making upon her mother’s 
guests. She was not unaware of what society, even 
her intimates, were saying behind her back; to how 
great an extent she was being criticized for engaging 
herseif to one so far removed from her own social 
station as Inkermann was admitted to be, but her 
answer to these, had he been gauche in his manners to 
a hopeless degree, would have been that she loved him; 
and surely it was no discredit to a man that he had 
been a brakeman on the B. and O., provided he had 
been a good brakeman. 

Mrs. Maskelyne had turned the conversation skil- 
fully away from the subject of. railway lxbor unions to 
the topic of grand opera, and Inkermann was talking 
admirably well upon the subject. 

“T find myself wondering sometimes as I sit at the 
opera,” he was saying, “ why it is that the best of our 
tenors and prime donne are so tremendous from a 
mere physical point of view. When I see a_ two- 
hundred-and-seventy-five-pound Romeo on the verge ATER F “, , 7 ye Nt : 
of climbing up to'a mal baleony that is = PATER FAMILIAS: MartiA, I REALLY THINK BABY WOULD ENJOY SEEING THE BALL GAME 
ready groaning under the weight of a two-hundred-and- 
sixty-eight-pound Juliet—” 














These words had hardly fallen from his lips when “Why, Marie,” protested Inkermann, “what can _ its well-thumbed pages, directed the fair girl’s atten- 
a crash startled every guest at the table—with the ex- you mean? Did I not measure up to the full responsi- tion to the following paragraph: 
ception of Inkermann. A porticn of the ceiling of the _ bilities of the moment?” “When a guest at dinner, pay no attention to acci- 
Maskelyne dining-room, directly above the table, had “I’m afraid not, dear,” she replied, a little tear dents or blunders of any kind, but let all mishaps 
cracked and fallen, and in a’ moment the exquisite running down her cheek. “ You didn’t pay the least pass off without comment, and with philosophical in- 
napery was a scene of wreckage. Inkermann himself attention.” difference.” 
was covered from head to foot with the dust of the * But, my love, it was all for your sake—you want 


fallen plaster, and one or two of its gilded chunks, a your lover to be a gentleman, I hope?” he cried. 
then of the frescoed moulding, lay ‘in the center of ~ m ; ' THE CLEVERNESS OF WIGGINS 
his crown-derby soup-plate. -——. OUTSIDE his own cleverness there is nothing that so 

* This,” he continued, with not even an instant’s : delights Mr. Wiggins as a game of baseball, and when 
pause, and paying not the least attention to the un- he gets a chance to exploit the two both at the same } 
toward interruption, “ destroys to some degree, to my time he may be said to be the happiest man in the 
mind at least, the illusion that I fancy Shakespeare world. Hence it was that the other day, when little 
in the original drama, and the librettist in his later red-headed Willie Mulligan, his office-boy, came sniffing 
adaptation of the Poet’s conception, desired to create.” into his presence to ask for the afternoon off that he 

‘One moment, please, Mr. Inkermann,” put in Mrs. might attend his grandmother’s funeral, Wiggins 
Maskelyne, much mortified and disturbed over the deemed it a masterly stroke to answer: 
fall of the ceiling and the consequent ruin of her din- “Why, certainly, Willie. What’s more, my boy, if 
ner. “ Perhaps it would be better to defer further con- you'll wait for me I'll go with you.” 
sideration of the shortcomings of opera until we have “ All right, sir,” sniffed Willie, as he returned to 
cleared away some of this wreckage.” his desk, and waited patiéntly. 

* Wreckage?” queried Inkermann, lifting a chunk of And lo and behold, poor little Willie had told the 
the ceiling to his mouth, and nibbling at it as though truth, and when lie and Wiggins started out together, 
it were a bit of bread. ‘“‘ Wreckage, Mrs. Maskelyne?” the latter not only lost one of the best games of the 

“T refer to the ceiling,” began Mrs. Maskelyne. season, but had to attend the obsequies of an old 
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“Ah, yes,” said Inkermann. “ What admirably low lady in whom he had no interest whatever as well. * 
ceilings you have, Mrs. Maskelyne. Do you know I 
cannot abide those top-loftical affairs that we find Awaken 
nowadays in all hotels and most residences. They ACQUITTED 
seem to me to be—” x a Bok ales urs “You say, prisoner at the bar, that you killed the 
“Do come away, George!” ejaculated Miss Maske- TIMES HAVE CHANGED deceased in self-defense ?” said the judge. 
lyne. ‘Go up-stairs, and Jet James brush the plaster CANDY? OH NO—A BOX OF HER FAVORITE CIGARS “Yes, your Honor,” replied the prisoner, with dig- 
out of your clothes!” nity. 
“State the nature of his attack upon you,” said the 
“You weren’t quite sympathetic about Mommer’s “Yes, but how does a cold, unsympathetic attitude magistrate. 
ceiling, George,’ pouted Miss Maskelyne, later in the toward a misadventure like that—” the girl went on. “He had just returned from Italy, your Honor,” 
evening, when the hour of parting with her fiancé had “ Wait, Marie Maskelyne,” he cried, “and I will said the prisoner, “and when I asked him if he had 
arrived. “Everybody else sprang up and tried to show you how unjust you are to me. See—read that!” taken many photographs in Rome and elsewhere he 
straighten things out, but you—you went right on The unhappy man pulled a little vest-pocket edition replied that he hadn’t because the Italian police were 
with that silly stuff about Romeo and Juliet as if of How to Be a Perfect Gentleman in Ten Easy enforcing the laws against Camorra fiends without 
you didn’t care at all.” Lessons from his waistcoat, and turning rapidly over mercy. It was then that I shot him, and to make 


sure of my safety afterward cut his throat, and threw 
his palpitating remains in front of a passing trolley- 


“ What say you. gentlemen of the jury?” asked the 
judge, turning to the jury-box, 
* Not guilty,” roared the jurors with one voice. 


WILLING TO GO HALF-WAY . 
“Mr. BoRELEIGH was here this afternoon, James, 
and he says now that you have your motor he’d like 
to have you run over and see him some time,” said 
Mrs. Blithers. 
“Well, if he calls again,” said Blithers, “ just tell 
him that I’ll be glad to run over him at any time, but 
1 don’t care particularly about seeing him.” 











A TACTFUL MAID 


Now Phyllis is a tactful maid, 
As any one can see; 
The heat was ninety in the shade, 
And when I came this thoughtful jade 
Smiled icily on me. 














And when I sought with all my art 
To gather in love's fruit, 

This lass who’d surely won my heart, 

Withdrawing several feet apart, 
Looked coldly on my suit. 


Looked coldly on my suit, said I? 
*Twas more! Her countenance 

Seemed like a gelid arctic sky 

As, with a rarely frosty eye, 
She froze me with a glance. 


eee an — 


I rather like a tactful maid 
When it is ninety in the shade. 
: She makes one feel so nice and cool, : 
THE THIN ONE: Say, OLD MAN, YOU WERE FOOLISH TO PAY FOR A READY-MADE BATH-HOUSE BEFORE Which isn’t easy as a rule. i 
TRYING IT ON CARLYLE SMITH. 
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NEW YORK TRIES A NEW METHOD OF STREET CLEANING 


BECAUSE OF THE SCARCITY OF WATER-SUPPLY AND THE RELUCTANCE OF NEW YORK’S WATER COMMISSIONER TO PERMIT THE DEPARTM 
USE WATER NECESSARY FOR STRE WASHING, THE DEPARTMENT HAS TESTED A PORTABLE PUMPING OUTFIT FOR THE PURPOSE 
RIVERS FOR THIS PURPOSE. THE OUTFIT CONSISTS OF A PLUNGER PUMP OPERATED BY A GASOLINE-ENGINE AND MOUNTED O 

PUMP HAS A CAPACITY OF TWO HUNDRED GALLONS PER .MINUTE. COMMISSIONER BILL EDWARDS STANDS BY THE PUMP IN THE PHOTOGRAPH 


. OF STREET CLEANING TO 
THE WATERS * THE TWO 
TO BE HORSE DRAWN. THE 
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WHEN “THE HOUSE” PLAYS BASEBALL 


THE MEMBERS OF THIS BASEBALL NINE, COMPOSED OF WASHINGTON STATESMEN, ARE: LEFT TO RIGHT (FRONT ROW): LAFFERTY (OREGON), ANDERSON (MINNE- 
SOTA), LONGWORTH (OHIO), REYBURN (PENNSYLVANIA), SLEMP (VIRGINIA) ; STANDING (LEFT TO RIGHT): FARR (PENNSYLVANIA), MILLER (MINNESOTA), POR- 
TER (PENNSYLVANIA), KENDALL (IOWA) 
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‘“*TOLL!”—AND HE SPENT HIS LAST CENT FOR CARRIAGE HIRE 


DRAWN BY GEORGE BARRATT 
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By John 


DRAWINGS BY 


Fens; and not only before Columbus, but 

Aiolder than our era; nay, more, earlier 
ithan the year of the first Olympiad, 
Mor the founding of the mighty city of 
Aces Nj Rome. American humor not less ancient 
CYB s than three millenniums, and vouched for, 









OLS OF 
not only by ancient and veridical chronicles, but also 
by the very matter of the jests. 





It happens that the most ancient humor of 
America, which has to its credit, as I have said, not 
less than three thousand years, and probably many 
more, has as its characteristic quality a certain levity 
and mockery of no less a subject than the Creation 
itself. 

Viewing, perhaps, the manifold contradictions of 
man, to say nothing of the helpmeet, seeing him at one 
time in action like an angel, at another time but a 
quintessence of dust, these prehistoric reasoners and 
seers, whose ancestors long after built Palenque and 
Copan, decided, it would seem, that the creators, or 
whoever might be responsible, had not made of man- 
kind a very creditable job; they had in view the same 
sort of facts which led later theologians to develop the 
dogma of the fall of Adam, and of original sin. But 
they managed not to lay all the blame on Adam, nor on 
the helpmeet, who has borne the greater part of it ever 
since; nor even on the suggestive ophidian who minis- 
tered to the general result. The ancient Americans 
have, very deftly, and without unseemly irreverence, 
shifted a great part of the blame to the formative 
Powers themselves; aflirming that these not only did 
not succeed very well with the matter in hand, but, 
further, and in this anticipating Darwin, that the said 
Powers only reached such qualified success as stands 
to their credit after a good many bungling failures. 

In the Popol Vuh, the Sacred Book of Guatemala, 
which was dim with age before the Spaniards came, 
these things are written. There is majesty, there is 
pathos, in the creative record, and, what makes for 
our purpose, there is rich humor too. The Powers, who 
have very lovely designations that we must skip over, 
saw the earth without form and void; it could not 
pray to*them; it could not adore them. So they com- 
manded the earth to come forth from the waters, and 
the mountains appeared rising above the expanse like 
the backs of lobsters. But the mountains could not 
pray nor adore, so the Powers made forests come forth; 
these, to break their silence, they decked with stags 
and jaguars, cougars and birds and sérpents..: But all 
these, though they tried, could neither pray nor adore. 
So the Powers took counsel together, and of the earth 
they formed man, of clay skilfully molded and shaped. 
But these men of clay lived after their kind; they 
were of the earth, and they acted as earth; dull, vague, 
forgetful. Though they had apeech, they neither 
adored nor prayed. And, worst of all, when the rain 
came they got wet and melted away... 

So the Formative Powers tried again. This time 
they took a material which would, at least, be water- 
tight. They shaped new men, this time carving them 
out of wood; wooden they were in source, wooden they 
were in nature. 

The Powers decided that these wooden doll men would 
not do at all; so they prepared a cataclysm for them, 
and, somewhat illogically, as it seems to me, decided 
that they should be destroyed by a flood, whereas for 
wooden doll men and women one would have thought 
destruction by fire much more appropriate. And it 
seems that the antique sages had something of this 
qualification in their own minds; for the deluge did 
little more than soak the spirit out of the wooden doll 
men and women, and left at least enough of them 
animate to be punished some more. 

And here comes genuine humor, somewhat grim, and, 
so far as I know, quite unprecedented in this august 
field. These wooden doll men and women, we are in- 
formed, saw their late possessions come up before 
them, now richly endowed with speech, if not to adore 
and pray, at least to berate and objurgate their late 
masters and mistresses—for the helpmeet comes in for 
equal measure. To say nothing of the wild things of 
the forest, which they had unwarrantably pursued and 
slain, the very domestic dogs and fowl rounded on 
them and gave it to them. You cut our throats and 
ate us, said the fowl; you did the like to us, said the 
dogs, and such is still the usage in these countries; 
but, further, the moment we came in to the fireside 
you picked up things to throw at us, and then, as now, 
and, as these dogs expressly say, anything was good 
enough to beat a dog with. So, said the chickens and 
the dogs, as you have done unto us, we shall do to 
you. 

Then the pots and pans took voice, and addressed 
themselves primarily to the helpmeet. You never 
thought twice, they reproached, before putting us in 
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the fire; it mattered little 
to you that our cheeks were 
smutted and black. But our 
time has come, and we shall 
do likewise to you. So 
they thrust them into the 
fire and blackened their faces 
in the smoke. And the mill- 


stones likewise reproached them, and said it was 


their turn to grind their masters. Nor was this 
all, for meanwhile the.flood was steadily rising, and, 
when the wooden doll people tried to climb on their 
houses to escape, the houses crumbled and fell, so that 
they had no resource or way of escape from the flood 
but to flee to the mountains and climb the loftiest 
trees of the forests; and there a terrible thing overtook 
the wooden doll people, for they turned into the little 
monkeys that you find only in the highest hills; and 
that is why these little monkeys have faces like men, 
because they are the wooden doll people changed. 

This, indeed, is turning the tables on Darwin, and 
there is another story of like purport, which seems to 
me the climax of pre-Columbian American humor. It 
relates to a period somewhat later, when the races of 
men had become more human; and the persons in the 
story are a venerable old grandmother and two won- 
derful pairs of twins, her dual grandsons. Wonderful 
things surrounded the birth of both the elder and the 
younger twins, and portents accompanied them. For 
the elder twins were marvelously skilled in all the 
arts; they could discourse exquisite melody on the 
flute, they could dance and sing marvelously, and to 
these already wonderful acquirements they added a 
knowledge of sculpture and painting. 

But, skilled as they were in the arts, the elder 
twins had mean and discreditable natures; they hated 
the younger twins with a deadly and prophetic hatred ; 
hated them, indeed, before they came to birth and saw 





Worst of all, when the rain came 
they got wet and melted away 


the light. For the elder twins were grown men and 
famed artists before the younger twins came into 
the world; and, had they had their wicked will, the 
younger twins would have perished at their birth. 
For the wicked elder brothers took the twin infants 
from their mother’s arms and threw them out on an 
ant-hill, hoping that they would be devoured; but, be- 
cause they were miraculous twins and children of 
destiny, they took no harm, but slept there, peacefully 
smiling. So once more the elder twins, full of envious 
wrath, took the babes and threw them among thorns; 
but here also they prospered, and were none the 
worse. So at last perforce the elder twins had to 
accept their fate, and they allowed the younger twins 
to grow up in the dwelling of the old grandmother. 
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But, just because of the many virtues of the younger 
twins, the elder twins hated them yet the more. And 
they so arranged matters that they, the elder twins, 
should have all the pleasures and delights, while the 
younger twins should have the toils and pains. But 
the younger twins were skilled magicians, and at last 
they worked a dire vengeance upon their cruel 
brothers. For matters were so divided between them, 
that it was the duty of the younger twins to go out 
and shoot game with their blow-guns, birds and small 
animals of the forest, but it was the part of the elder 
brothers to eat the game when it was brought home 
and cooked. Thus nourished, they lived at their ease, 
fluting and dancing all the day, save at such times as 
they were giving to painting and sculpture. 

So one day the vengeance fell. The younger twins, 
of deliberate intent, came home one day from their 
blow-gun hunting with no trace of fur or feather, and 
sat them down, again of deliberate intent, before 
their old grandmother, who was busy at the fire, 
making ready for the cooking. When she saw that 
there was nothing to cook she was astonished, and 
asked the twin hunters what had befallen, and what 
had failed to befall. Had there been no game in the 
forests, or had their aim been bad? But the younger 
twins made answer that they had seen abundant game, 
and had indeed shot much with their blow-guna; but, 
as ill-luck would have it, everything they shot fell 
among the thick branches of the trees, and they, 
being yet young and not fully grown, could not climb 
after it and bring it to earth. So they begged the 
old grandmother to bid the elder twins go forth with 
them to climb the great tree, and bring down the birds 
which they had shot. 

The elder twins, little suspecting, laid their flutes 
aside, ceased from their dancing and their arts, and, 
propelled by the need of dinner, went forth. They 
came to a certain great tree, which, all unknown to the 
elder brothers, the younger brothers had circled with 
potent magical spells. About the crown of the tree 
were many birds of gorgeous plumage and plump flesti, 
and at these the younger twins began to shoot, with 
industrious skill, with their blow-guns, And the birds 
fell before their darts, yet fell never to the ground, 
but stuck always in the upper branches of the mighty 
tree. So, when they had shot many, but gotten none, 
they at last persuaded the elder twins to mount the 
great tree, and, behold a wonder, as they climbed, so 
did the tree grow, till the elder twins realized that 
they could never get down again. 

Then did the younger twins resort to a graceless 
strategy. For seeing the elder twins perplexed and 
frightened among the branches, they called to them: 
tie your belts round your waists, and let the ends hang 
down; then each can aid the other to descend, and 
you will be saved. And, no sooner were the belts tied 
and pendent, than the junior twins worked a magical 
spell, which had the dire effect of turning the belts 
into tails, and their wearers into monkeys. 

Now, indeed, did those elder brothers grimace and 
chatter in the trees, no longer eager to get down, but 
rather desirous of escaping further sight, and fleeing 
along the upper branches to the mountain heights. 
And when they were fled, chattering and grimacing, 
with long tails pendent, the younger brothers went 
back slowly, and, as it were, pensive and perplexed, to 
the old grandmother’s abode. She, in truth, was not 
long in asking what had befallen the elder twins, 
whom she always perversely favored, in spite of their 
bad and evil natures; and the younger twins told her, 
with many expressions of wonder, that their big 
brothers had, by some dire mischance, been turned into 
beasts of the forest, great monkeys swinging among 
the boughs, with nothing now left of their manifold 
arts but gibbering and chattering to take the place of 
song. But, they said, they could secure to the old 
grandmother a sight of her ill-starred favorites, on one 
condition, and that not too easy a one. They could 
pipe to the elder brothers on their flutes, and these 
would come forth from the forest; but if by chance 
the old grandmother should laugh at them, then they 
would fly back again to the weeks and disappear, She 
consented, made her wryest and most resolute face, 
and waited the coming of the grandsons, while the 
younger twins piped to them sweetly on the flute, and 
the melody they piped was the Monkey Dance, far 
famed of old. 








By Franklin Escher 


COMBINATION AND COMPETITION 





Gop HATEVER of good or evil may result 
(OS from the current Congressional probe 
wy J into the affairs of the Steel Corpora- 
tion, the hearings have at least had 
the effect of clearing away an enor- 


under which big business is actually 
done. 

Making the fullest allowance for the natural tendency 
on the part of those questioned to uphold the work of 
themselves and their associates, it has been impossible 
to attend the hearings or even read the testimony with- 
out being struck by the great change which has taken 
place in the organization of the country’s industry 
during recent years. The old days of individualism 
are past and gone; there can be no question about that. 
On every hand are to be seen evidences of the spread 
of the doetrine of combination and co-operation. In 
some directions more progress has been made than in 
others, but in practically every important line of 
business the change has made itself subtly and strongly 
felt. 

That so great a change should have been productive 
of abuses was inevitable. The combination formed for 
the purpose of eliminating waste and lowering the cost 
of production had it in its power, unfortunately, to re- 
strict output and raise prices and do other uflawful 
things. And in only too many cases that was what 
happened. Great combinations of industrial establish- 
ments and the resulting issues of new securities, more! 
over, afforded opportunity for questionable financing 
operations—not all of which were passed by. Along- 
side of the legitimate combinations formed to further 
the interests of business, and guiltless of washing their 
hands in the public’s money, there came into existence 
a number of “trusts” formed for very different pur- 
poses. The inevitable result was that a large propor- 
tion of the public should get the idea that all the big 
combinations of capital were about alike, formed for 
the purpose of stifling competition, raising prices, and 
extorting from the people the greatest amount of money 
possible. 

For four or five years after the organization of these 
industrial combinations, popular feeling took no definite 
form, but toward the end of 1905 there was begun the 
campaign of “trust-busting” which has continued 
right down to the present time. That the fault lay 
not in the fact of combination itself, but in the abuse 
of power by some of the combinations, was in the be- 
ginning entirely overlooked. Abuses were palpable, 
and by the sensational portion of the press were dilated 
upon to the utter exclusion of the good points about 
the new system. By the wrongdoing of the few the 


whole system was brought into disrepute, and the idea 
jmplanted in the popular mind that only through its 
disintegration could justice be done the consumer. 

Realization of the danger attending such a state of 
the public mind is responsible for the complete change 
in the publicity policy of many of the biggest corpora- 
tions during the past two or three years. Before that 
most of the corporations, good and bad, went along 
doing things in their own way, regardless of how their 
actions were interpreted to the public. But with the 
erystallization of public sentiment into all sorts of 
suits and investigations, corporation managers began 
to realize that what the people thought about things 
counted a great deal. The old methods of aloofness 
were laid aside. Men of the highest rank in the 
business world who had never made a public utterance 
began to speak freely of the conduct of large industrial 
affairs. 

But great as has been the good done, by this change 
in policy, toward modifying anti-corporation sentiment, 
far more has been accomplished in that direction by 
the current Congressional investigations. Particularly 
during the course of the investigation of United States 
Steel has the issue been clearly defined. The circum- 
stances relating to the salvage of a big brokerage house 
during the panic and the acquisition of the Tennessee 
Coal and Iron Company make interesting newspaper 
copy, but all that is merely incidental. What counts 
in the testimony of the distinguished witnesses put on 
the stand is not whether a former president was right 
or wrong in an action taken four years ago, but whether 
the modern system of industrial co-operation and com- 
bination ought to be allowed to stand or ought to be 
destroyed. Interesting and even dramatic as was some 
of the other testimony brought out, it sinks into in- 
significance in comparison to the information put 
before the country as to the workings of the old system 
and the new. The old system was one of individual- 
ism, of unrestricted competition and the survival of 
the fittest. The new system is one of co-ordination. 
Which one fits our present requirements?—that is 
really the question which has been settled. 

The word settled is used advisedly. It has by no 
means been settled that the present industrial system 
is without faults or perfectly suited to our needs, but 
from the general comment on the testimony of those 
who have appeared as witnesses, it is plain that the 
country has accepted it as a fact that the old order 
of things has passed and that some form of the present 
system is the logical development. It has been im- 
possible to hear the story told by these men in the 
closest touch with large business affairs without com- 
ing to the conclusion that the present system of com- 
hination and co-ordination, faulty in many respects 


though it may be, is the entirely logical result of the 
country’s industrial progress. It was impossible, for 
instance, to hear Mr. Schwab’s story of the conditions 
prevailing in the steel trade prior to the formation of 
the big company without seeing that the day of that 
sort of thing is past, and that if we were to take our 
place among the world’s great manufacturing nations 
a new system would have to be evolved—not a system 
in which competition was eliminated, but a system 
in which economy took the place of waste. 

It is this question of competition which has proved 
more of a stumbling block in the way of understanding 
of industrial conditions as they actually are, than any 
other one thing. Competition is the life of trade— 
most people believe that that is true. The intelligent 
man of business realizes what harm cut-throat compe- 
tition can do to every one concerned, including the 
consumer, but, on the other hand, he realizes the equal 
danger of a situation in which competition is absent. 
That a condition of things such as prevailed in the 
steel industry just prior to the formation of the United 
States Steel Corporation is ruinous to producer and 
consumer alike he very well knows. But he knows 
just as well that a combination formed for the purpose 
of ending competition and, getting a monopoly will 
result in conditions fully as bad. When he is told, 
therefore, that in the modern industrial system co- 
operation has done away with competition, he is apt 
to bethink him how fallible is human nature and 
whether perhaps this last estate may not turn out to 
be worse than the first. An industrial system in which 
all competition is eliminated seems but a poor substi- 
tute. 

Just what has been responsible for the notion that 
combination and competition cannot exist side by side 
is a good deal of a question, but it is a fact that the 
spread of that idea is largely responsible for existing 
antagonism to the industrial system. And were it 
true that the modern industrial system aims at 
monopoly and the elimination of competition, there 
would be a good deal more of reason in the present 
agitation against the “trusts” than there is. But the 
present system does not aim at these things. Combina- 
tion for the sake of producing more cheaply, and co- 
operation for the sake of holding prices reasonably 
steady and preventing the introduction of cut-throat 
methods—those are the principles on which to-day’s 
system of running big business is pillared. But by the 
application of those principles, competition is by no 
means barred out. There is barred out, perhaps, the 
kind of competition which used to result in the bank- 
rupting of one of the rival concerns and the subsequent 
undisputed monopoly of the other, but with that kind 
of competition we can well afford to dispense. 




















THE MOST BEAUTIFUL MUNICIPAL BUILDING IN AMERICA . 


AN UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPH OF THE NEW YORK CITY HALL, ILLUMINATED FOR A PATRIOTIC CELEBRATION, 


THE GRACEFUL AND HARMONIOUS PROPORTIONS OF THE 


FAMOUS BUILDING ARE ACCENTUATED IN THIS STRIKING PHOTOGRAPH 
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Serrell’s “Swamp Angel” 


THE man who planned and construct- 
ed the famous Suspension-Bridge at Niag- 
ara was the author of another piece of 
work, not so well known and on a far 
less pretentious scale, but of almost 
as great ingenuity. General Serrell’s 
gun, ‘“ The Swamp Angel,” played a prom- 
inent réle in the siege of Charleston. 

The Federal troops had captured Mor- 
ris Island, a tract of sand dunes and 
marshes, but commanding a good range of 
Charleston. Serrell, then a colonel, was 
one of the volunteer engineers, and, 
upon being advised of the great desira- 
bility of establishing a battery in this 
bit of marsh-land, started out with an 
assistant to see whether there was any 
hope of finding a foundation firm enough 
upon which to plant a gun. 

They carried with them a broad plank. 
When the mud would not bear them, they 
sat upon the plank and pushed it forward. 

At last a spot was found in plain sight 
of the city where the mud did not seem 
as deep as in other places. Serrell re- 
ported that he considered it feasible to 
construct a battery placed upon sand- 
bags, which, in their turn, should rest 
on a grillage platform. He thought 
guns weighing not over ten thousand 
pounds might be put on skids and taken 
across the marsh. Twenty-three hundred 
men could carry in one night a number of 
sand-bags sufficient to form the founda- 
tion for the battery. 

Soundings showed that the mud was 
in places twenty feet deep. Grass grew 





at the top, but the turf had no resisting 
power. It was quite easy for a man on 
a plank to start waves of mud across the 
surface of the marsh. ‘This was the bed 
on which Serrell laid the foundation of 
his battery. 

A grillage was built of pine logs. On 
this the sand-bags were placed. It was a 
discouraging task. The platform would 
suddenly tip, letting the bags into the 
mire, where they would sink out of sight. 
One officer gave out notice that Serrell 
had sent in a request for “twenty men, 
eighteen feet long, to work in fifteen 
feet of mud!” Nevertheless, the work 
progressed. 

A mock battery had been constructed 
at another point to draw off the Confed- 
erate fire from the working party. At 
last the platforms were established and 
weighted with thirteen thousand sand- 
bags. An eight-inch rifle gun, a_two- 
hundred pounder, was successfully placed, 
and immediately christened by the sol- 
diers “The Swamp Angel.” 

On August 22, 1863, the first shell was 
fired from Morris Island. The noise of 
the whistles and bells in the city told the 
soldiers that it had reached its mark. 
On the second night, after firing thirty- 
six shells, “The Swamp Angel” burst. 

After the war among a lot of old guns 
sold as junk some one recognized the 
“ Angel” of Morris Island swamp, and 
rescued it from an ignominious fate. The 
gun now rests on a monumental founda- 
tion in New Jersey. 
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The Soul of the Dog 


WueEn the faithful shepherd-dog kills 
the sheep and attacks his master, psy- 
chologists say that, however fatal the 
dog’s impulse, it is not inexplicable; that, 
like men, dogs have periods of suffering 
from inherited instincts, the instincts of 
the little wolf of India, the ancestor of 
the dog. At such times the mind of the 
dog returns to the condition of primitive 
savagery. 

Fear plays an important part in the 
paroxysms of both dog and man, but fear 
is not the only factor. During the atavic 
impulse the dog ceases to be. a dog, and 
yields to the instincts still latent in his 
nature, despite the eliminating work of 
thousands of years of civilization. Then, 
terrified by some mental vision, or seized 
by some dormant hereditary impulse, he 
breaks the ties uniting him to the master 
of his love, and becomes the criminal, the 
killer of man, the cruel exponent of the 
right of might. 





At such periods the dog feels nothing 
but the impulse to destroy. The sheep- 
dog has been known to rise from his 
sleep at dead of night to do his work of 
murder, and to return to his place on the 
hearthstone to sleep and to awake in the 
morning gay, caressing, and apparently 
innocent of evil. Perhaps it is the dim 
consciousness of his evil ancestors that 
gives the bravest dog fear of punishment. 
In the mind evolved by ages of civili- 
zation lurk the instincts of carnage; the 
instincts of a time when to kill was the 
necessity of life, and when, at the last 
desperate stage, the dog fell before the 
fury of a beast stronger than himself. 
The natural impulse to give chase to the 
fleeing, and the desire of fight for its own 
sake are characteristic expressions of the 
atavie instinct, the sudden loosing of the 
cruel instinct of the wolf, when the dog, 
called to defend his master against an 
enemy, runs in with eyes starting from 
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their sockets and with fur bristling, to 
set his teeth in friend and enemy alike. 

Students of animal mentality cite the 
case of a dog whose character was so 
changed by acute pain that his condition 
amounted to madness. When in his crisis 
of agony he believed himself to be the 
victim of an attack from men, then, 
under the impression that men were his 
enemies, he was ready to kill. 

Such a phenomenon occurs in the mind 
of the dog who kills the sheep or attacks 
his master. The violence of the atavic 
animal’ feeling, the feeling of the wild 
beast, is to kill, because for centuries he 
lived by killing. At such times the feel- 
ings attaching him to domesticity, to 
civilization, to his master, and to his duty, 
are temporarily lost, to be found only 
when the crisis has passed. 

The same phenomenon is seen too often 
in humanity, when the untamed savagery 
of the brute rules; when with nerves ex- 
asperated by fury, by fear, or by greed, 
the man falls to the level of the beast 
of prey. In time of peril by fire, and at 
times of other public excitement, many 
show the instincts of the lowest ages of 
primitive barbarity. 

The dog is like the man; he is what 
man has made and is making him; he 
has all the feelings—good and bad—of 
his master; but he can dissimulate even 
to hypocrisy. 

The faculty most highly developed in 
the dog is the emotion of tenderness. It 
is unperceived, all too often, because dogs 
have but a feeble means of expressing 
their feelings, and because the majority 
of masters care little how they feel, but 
he who can interpret their attitudes, their 
gestures, the pantomine of the tails moved 
by all the springs of the spinal nerves; 
he who can read the pathetic language of 
their imploring eyes—knows all their grief. 
It is impossible to imagine anything more 
acute or more profound than the hopeless 
longing of the animal for human sympa- 
thy. 

The dog is a mass of vibrating nerves; 
nerves so tense and so hard worked that 
ten years is the average length of the use- 
ful life of the species. With few excep- 
tions dogs are broken down by the exces- 
sive strain of their nerves. The dog is 
the victim of his emotions; he pleads in- 
cessantly for the love of man; his life is 
a long current of effort and of anguish, 
broken for brief spaces by the joy occa- 
sioned by a kind word. He is timorously 
gay, amiable, easily amused; he tries to 
take things as they come; but under his 
tremulous complacence lie deep feeling 
and undying memory. 





Wanted—Cheap Corks 


Ir any ingenious person can invent a 
substitute for corks in champagne-bot- 
tles, he may be sure of a very comfortable 
fortune, for champagne corks are expen- 
sive, a really good cork costing as high 
as ten cents. 

The reason for this high cost is princi- 
pally the length of time that must elapse 
before a cork-grower can realize on his 
investment. Champagne corks are made 
only from the finest Catalonia cork-wood. 
After the tree is planted, thirty years 
must elapse before it is ready for the first 
stripping, but this bark is too coarse for 
champagne corks, as is the second bark, 
taken off eight years later. Another eight 
years must pass before qa champagne-cork 
crop is gathered, making in all forty-six 
years that the grower must wait before 
he can get any material return from his 
trees. 

Furthermore, champagne corks are cut 
by hand and not by machinery, as are less 
expensive corks, as they must be perfect 
in size and shape, or else the quality of 
the wine will suffer. 





The Secret Blotter 


Every foreign office of Europe acts on 
the theory that an army of spies is con- 
stantly on the alert to steal its secrets, 
and infinite precautions are taken to 
baffle their efforts. Very shortly after 
the first use of blotting-paper it was dis- 
covered ‘that it was quite possible to 
cause a blotting-pad to give up jealously 
guarded secrets by simply holding it in 
front of a mirror. Long after all the com- 
mercial world had forgotten the existence 
of such a thing, the British Foreign Office 
used a sand-shaker to dry its important 
written documents. Then specially manu- 
factured black blotting-paper was used, 
but this was not found to be absolutely 
spy-proof, and a return to the sand- 
shaker was contemplated, when some one 
suggested the simple expedient of a small 
absorbent roller.. These rollers have 
since been used for drying diplomatic 
documents. When such a roller has been 
run up and down and across a document 
once or twice, the cleverest spy in the 
world is at liberty to try his hand at de- 
ciphering the impressions. 
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The Englishman’s Tail 


Ir is said that the natives of southern 
Arabia still believe that Christians wear 
hats only to hide their horns. Formerly 
the continent of Europe was firmly con- 
vineed that the Englishman’s nether gar- 
ments concealed a tail. As late as the 
reign of Edward VI., according to Bale, 
“An Englyshman cannot travayle in 
another land by way of marchandyse or 
any other honest occupyinge, but it is 
most contumeliously thrown into his tethe 
that all Englyshmen have tails.” 

The belief probably arose from the 
legend of the “ Kentish longtails.” The 
people of Canterbury, as the legend has 
it, mocked at Becket as he rode by on an 


ass, and they cut off the ass’s tail. 
Wherefore they and their descendants 
were cursed with tails thenceforth. At 


least so said the jesters of other coun- 
tries, and the slander eventually reacted 
upon England in general. Another ver- 
sion substitutes St. Augustine and Dor- 
setshire. 





The Kerguelen Islands 

FRANCE is beginning to take an interest 
in the Kerguelen Islands, discovered by 
the French navigator Kerguelen-Trémaree 
in 1772. Aceording to Henri Boissiére, 
who, with his brother, has devoted himself 
to the development of these islands, they 
will soon become a prosperous colony. 

They contain no trees, but an immense 
quantity of a fodder plant, a species of 
cabbage, which is eagerly eaten by 
horses, sheep, pigs, and rabbits. Rabbits, 
rats, and mice are the only indigenous 
animals. There is also a single bird, the 
sheathbill, which lives in company with 
the sea-birds. The sea-elephants, which 
had been practically exterminated by 
1840, are now again very numerous. The 
waters round the islands also abound in 
whales, and it is upon the whale and sea- 
elephant fishery that the hopes of develop- 
ing a useful colony rest. 





Nickel-steel Alloy in Chro- 
nometers 


In order to compensate the effects of 
temperature, which tend to alter the rate 
of a chronometer, the balance is made of 
two kinds of metal. When steel and sheet 
brass are combined for this purpose, the 
compensation is complete only for two 
fixed temperatures, such, for instance, as 
0 degrees and 60 degrees. Between these 
temperatures there is an _  un®orrected 
error, called the secondary error of the 
chronometer. The correction of the see- 
ondary error has always been a subject 
of great interest to watchmakers. By 
combining various metals the error has 
been nearly eliminated in the best instru- 
ments. Some time ago Guillaume de- 
vised a method of correcting the secondary 
error by the use of balances composed of a 
nickel-steel alloy made by himself. 


AT THE PARSONAGE 
Coffee Runs Riot No Longer. 

“Wife and I had a serious time of it while 
we were coffee drinkers. 

“She had gastritis, headaches, belching, 
and would have periods of sickness, while I 
secured a daily headache that became 
chronic. 

“We naturally sought relief by drugs 
without avail, for it is now plain enough that 
no drug will cure the diseases another drug 
(coffee) sets up, particularly, so long as the 
drug which causes the trouble is continued. 

“Finally, we thought we would try leaving 
off coffee and using Postum. I noticed 
that my headaches disappeared like magic, 
and my old ‘trembly’ nervousness left. 
One day wife said, ‘Do you know my gas- 
tritis has gone?’ 

“One can hardly realize what Postum 
has done for us. 

“Then we began to talk to others. 
Wife’s father and mother were both coffee 
drinkers and sufferers. Their headaches 
left entirely a short time after they changed 
from coffee to Postum. 

“T began to enquire among my par- 
ishioners and found, to my astonishment, 
that numbers of them use Postum in place 
of coffee. Many of the ministers rh, mrt 
visited our parsonage have become enthu- 
siastic champions of Postum.”” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 4*» 
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Her Father’s Blessing 


New York, June 10, 1908. 
Ur. James Mortimer, 
President Mortimer Trust Company, 
390 Wall Street, New York. 

My pear Mr. Mortimer,—The inevitable has hap- 
pened. Your daughter Wynne and I were married 
at noon to-day in “The Little Church Around the 
Corner.” 

While I regret that your opposition made it un- 
necessary to send you an invitation, I trust that your 
disappointment has abated enough to send the cus- 
tomary blessing to your daughter, my wife. 

Very truly yours, 
W. R. Tucker. 


New York, June 12, 1908. 
Mr. W. R. Tucker, 
Knickerbocker Hotel, 
New York City. 

Dear Sir,—Since Wynne has chosen to marry you, 
knowing full well my especial aversion to you as a 
son-in-law, I have neither blessing nor forgiveness to 
extend. I have blotted her out of my mind and life 
altogether, and have no wish to see her or you again. 
This may prove disconcerting to your scheme of for- 
tune-hunting by marriage, but it is final. 

Very truly yours, 
J. Mortimer. 


June 13th. 

My pear Mr. MortiMer,—Your letter received, and 
beg to inform you that Wynne had no idea of choosing 
a son-in-law to meet your warped views when she 
married me; and I assure you that I never would have 
selected such an old crust as you for a father-in-law. 
I have much better taste than that. I love Wynne 
enough to take you on as a job-lot relation, but | 
would be obliged if you would refrain from mention- 
ing it where I am known. 

Now that we are speaking plainly, do you ever 
realize what a conceited ass you are? Do you realize 
‘that when Wynne and I were swept under the juris- 
diction of that greatest law of the universe—love— 
you flung your pygmy self into opposition—an atom 
against the universe? 

But I must insist on your blessing. I am Wynne’s 
sworn protector, and I mean to remove any trifles 
that make her unhappy. You must have had 
some good in you in your younger days, for Wynne 
loves you.. Perhaps she noted a good streak in you 
once, and, woman-like, idealized it. She still clings 
to the illusion and wants your forgiveness and 
blessing. Very truly yours, 

W. R. Tucker. 
June 16th. 
Mr. W. R. Tucker. 

Str,—Your abusive and impertinent letter of the 

i3th instant confirms, my former opinion of you. 


By Roy Stuart 


You are beneath my notice, and I only write this 
once to warn you that any further letters from you 
will be turned over to the police for action. 

Wynne’s love is nothing to me now. She has chosen 
her path and I am not to blame for her unhappiness. 
You have brought it upon her, not I. 

J. Mortimer. 


June 16th, 

My peAR Mr. Mortimer,—That’s right—crawl. 

Don’t let your conceit deceive you into assuming 
that there is anything beneath your notice. Your 
pinnacle of greatness has nothing below it. You and 
your associates are great only as toadstools are 
great, thriving in dark patches of earth where beau- 
tiful growths shrivel and die, crumbling in the firm 
grasp of a man. 

What you say of Wynne is twaddle. You must 
give your blessing. She chose nothing. She married 
me in obedience to the great law—a law too beauti- 
ful for your sordid comprehension. 

Very truly yours, 
W. R. TucKER. 


June 17, 1908. 
Mr. W. R. Tucker, 
Knickerbocker Hotel, 
New York City. 

Dear Srr,—Mr. Mortimer informs me that you are 
annoying him by a series of threatening and abusive 
letters. If these do not cease, I shall be under the 
painful necessity of ordering your arrest. 

Trusting that you will avoid the unpleasantness, 
I remain, Very truly yours, 

WILLIAM Farr, 
Chief of Police. 


June 18, 1908. 
Mr. William Farr, 
Chief of Police, 
New York City. 

DEAR Sir,—Don’t you think you had better keep 
your hands off this muddle until you are legally en- 
titled to interfere? You have no right to use your 
department to threaten me. It is all very well to do 
friendly acts for millionaire bankers, but you are 
jeopardizing your job. Very truly yours, 

V. R. Tucker. 


June 18, 1908. 
My pEeAR Mr. MortimMer,—Received the bluffing let- 
ter from Chief Farr. Most amusing, but it don’t go. 
When you swear out a warrant for my arrest you 
call my hand, but you don’t dare to do that. You 
haven’t the nerve. 
By the way, when are you going to give that bless- 
ing? 
Very truly yours, 
V. R. Tucker. 


June 21, 1908. 
Mr. W. R. Tucker. 

Sir,—Your last letter was quite in keeping with 
your usual impertinence. You get no blessing. Do 
I make that clear? Wynne’s happiness is your con- 
cern, not mine. She has gone out of my life. 

This is the last letter I shall write, and any 
further letters from you will be returned unopened. 

Very truly yours, 
J. MortIMer. 


June 22, 1908. 

My peAR Mr. Mortimer,—I took the liberty of 
changing my stationery and having a friend address 
the envelope, knowing the nature of you. Once 
opened, your vulgar curiosity will carry you to the 
end. And I have one last word for you. 

Your one hope lies in your memory. If it is not 
entirely smothered by the religion of your gods, let 
it dream back to the early days when the cordial 
grasp of a man’s hand meant something; when the 
smile of a bride thrilled you deliciously; when the 
wondering light in the big blue eyes of her made you 
feel base and unworthy and inspired you with secret 
resolutions to live up to her ideals of you. 

And later, when you were forging ahead, the tender 
help and sympathy that soothed and encouraged 
you, that sometimes wistful face reflecting a soul 
starving for a scrap of affection, which you, in your 
haste, had forgotten to throw to it. And as your 
affairs became bigger and more absorbing, did you 
note the thinning of her features and the hungry look 
in her eyes as she quietly yielded her place in 
your thoughts to the mistress of peal ‘your 
sake? 

Can you remember whether or not you sometimes 
paused a moment to note the little streaks of gray in 
the glossy black hair and the.cruel little lines in the 
drawn cheeks? Oh, you do? And when she faded into 
the next world do you remember how you stopped 
short in your wild rush to millions, heart-sick, to crush 
a motherless little girl in your embrace? And how 
you pressed your tear-wet face to hers? In that one 
show of affection you won that little girl’s heart for- 
ever. She still has absolute faith in you, and her love 
is blind, unquestioning. 

Very truly yours, 
W. R. TUCKER. 


June 23, 1908. 

My parting DAUGHTER WYNNE,—I want your for- 
giveness for opposing your wedding—from my heart 
I do. I want your love, dear, oceans of it. Come 
home, to-night, and bring the young demon you mar- 
ried with you. I need an unpleasant truth-teller like 
him around to teach me how to live. I will bless you 
—and your union, too—if that young cub of yours 
will condescend to receive an old fool’s blessing. 
: Your loving Papa. 
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The “Nine Days’ Wonder” 


Ir was a certain William Kemp, the most 
original famous dancer of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s day, and the creator of low comedy 
réles in Shakespearian plays, who was the 
original “Nine Days’ Wonder.” For 
Kemp, with ribbons on his jerkin and bells 
around his legs, jigged and capered all 
the way from London to Norwich, a dis- 
tance of some 125 miles. He danced along 
for nine days, and thus made his name 
and the expression part of household con- 
versation in every hamlet in England and 
on the Continent as well. 

Accounts of Will Kemp occupy many 
pages in the books on Elizabethan drama 
and those on the manners and customs 
of the time. It is universally conceded 
that Kemp created the character of Dog- 
berry in “ Much Ado’ About Nothing ” and 
that of Peter in ‘Romeo and Juliet.” 

As for the “ Nine Days’ Wonder,” Eliz- 
abethan writers, Ben Johnson among 
others, often refer to him. He was the 
subject of many pamphlets, and Kemp 
himself wrote an autobiography. 

Only one copy of Kemp’s Nine Days’ 
Wonder, Performed in a Dance from Lon- 

















William Kemp 
don to Norwich, is extant, in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford. But there 
have been several reprints. Kemp, who 
describes himself as a man who spent his 
life “in mad ligges and merry [Iestes,” 
recounts blithely and wittily how he and 
his tabourer made their way through 
Romford, Chelmsford, Sudbury, Rockland, 
and Barford Bridge to Norwich. 

They were entertained royally along 
the route, and, despite the bad weather 
which delayed them, would doubtless have 
arrived at Norwich long before the 
twenty-three days were up, had not the 
good folk along the road been so_hos- 
pitable. 

Kemp started from the house of the 
Lord Mayor of London, and at Norwich 
he was received by the mayor of that 
flourishing town, who presented him with 
a sum of money and pensioned him for 
life. 

When he again reached London, where 
he had “ put out ” a sum of money against 
accident along the road, Kemp was re- 
paid fourfold. It was in 1599 that Kemp 
performed his “ Nine Days’ Wonder.” It 
is written, but with doubtful authority, 
that the idol of the Elizabethan populace 
afterward capped this feat by jigging over 
the Alps. 

In the picture here reproduced, which 
is from the old wood-cut in the account 
of Kemp’s “ daunce,” “ that most comical 


and conceited Cavalier Monsieur du 
Kemp” is seen in Elizabethan morris- 


dance costume, jigging away to the music 
of pipe and drum of his tabourer. 





The Needle and the Pole 


“TruE as the needle to the pole,” like 
many another popular saying, conveys a 
distinctly erroneous impression. In order 
to keep itself duly informed as to the un- 
faithfulness of the needle to the pole, or, 
technically, the ‘variation of the com- 
’ pass” from the true north, our govern- 
ment maintains a Division of Terrestrial 
Magnetism. 

Not only does the magnetic needle vary 
at different places, but the variation 
changes from year to year, and even at 
different times in the day. On magnetic- 
survey charts those places which, at a par- 
ticular time, have the same ainount of 
variation, are connected by what is known 
as an isogonic, or equal - variation line. 
Through these points on the map in which 
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there is no variation of the needle from 
the true north a line known as the agonic 
passes. j 

Iron deposits and mountain ranges mod- 
ify the action of the unknown causes of 
the periodical variation, and cause these 
lines to become even more crooked than 
those which mark equal temperatures, 
known as isothermal lines. 

Isogoniec charts may be accurate to-day 
and full of small errors in a few years. 
The famous Mason and Dixon’s line, be- 
tween Pennsylvania and Maryland, which 
was surveyed in the years 1763 to 1767, 
was run by the stars and not by the nee- 
dle, a great piece of foresight in that day. 
If it had been surveyed by the compass in 
1800 it would have shown a deviation in 
some places of two miles, and had the 
line been run by uncorrected compass a 
hundred years later, in 1900, the varia- 
tion would have reached nearly nineteen 
miles to the South, and the rich coal- 
fields of two Maryland counties would 
have been thrown into Pennsylvania. 

The discovery of the magnetic needle’s 


shortcomings is believed to have been 
made during the voyage of Columbus. 


The disclosure constitutes a high tribute 
to the scientific perceptions of that day, 
even though it spread consternation 
among the ships’ crews. 





Evolution and Partridges 


A REMARKABLE example of the effects 
of environment and changed conditions of 
life upon the forms of animals is furnished 
by a species of partridge living in the 
Canary Islands. Over four hundred years 
ago the Spaniards introduced the red- 
legged partridge from Europe into these 
islands, and the bird has continued to 
flourish there; but, as recent examination 
proves, it has undergone modifications 
clearly brought about by the conditions 
under which it lives. 

Its back has turned from russet color 
to gray. This looks like protective col- 
oration, since the bird passes its life 
among gray voleanic rocks. 

Its beak has become one-fourth longer 
and thicker than that of its ancestors and 
of its European relatives, and. its legs also 
have increased in length and grown 
stouter. 

These changes are exactly such as were 
needed to suit it to the life that it is now 
compelled to lead amid the rocks and on 
the mountain sides of the islands, where a 
more rigorous physical development is_re- 
quired than was needed in its former home. 





Summer Rain 


A GENTLE, rumbling sound; a swish of 
air; 
A quick, glad pattering; 
The knots of children, gathered every- 
where, 
Hastily scattering. 
A long, soft drizzle, quieting and cool; 
Wet asphalt shimmering 
Grass almost green, with many a dimpled 


pool 
Lazily glimmering; 
A lingering smell of rain; red_ brick 
washed fair; 
Pale sunbeams littering; 
Children and sparrows’ through the 


misty air 
Noisily twittering. 
—ELLEN PARKER. 





Oriental Eggs 


Tue Chinese are great eaters of eggs, 
which they take “ hard-boiled.” These are 
to be had in all the roadside places for 
refreshment. While the Chinese have | an 
expression “eggs of a hundred years,” it 
must not be understood that their eggs 
are always a century old, though one may 
be able to get them of many years’ stand- 
ing. 
The Celestials evince a preference for 
the egg of the duck or of the goose. These 
are placed with aromatic herbs in slaked 
lime for a varying period, the minimum 
being, it is said, five or six weeks. Under 
the influence of time the yolk liquefies 
and takes on a dark green color, and the 
white coagulates and becomes green. 





Japanese Wood for Railways 


CeRTAIN of our Western railways have 
been experimenting for some time past 
with cocobolo and Japanese oak as ma- 
terial for sleepers. The wood is so hard 
that it is almost impossible to drive 
spikes into it, and screw spikes in bored 

It is expected that the 
last from twenty-five to 
‘They cost a trifle more than 
delivered in Califor- 


sleepers will 
thirty years. 
the American oak 


nia. The reason for experimenting with 
them is that native oak is becoming 


searce, and it is deemed wise to search 
in time for a substitute. 1 
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The Detroit CombinationT ool 
A TOOL-SHOP IN ONE TOOL 


Rotary blower forge, geared drill 
[? press, geared emery wheel, vise, 
y pipe-vise, anvil. Six tools in 
™ one. High grade. Portable. 
5 Weight 175 Ibs. Price $50 
.. cash f.o.b. Detroit. This 
wonderful invention, per- 
, fected, protected, is abso- 
lutely essential for auto- 
mobile owner, 
farmer, drill. 
er, thresher, 
mine, boat, ranch, repair crew. The best selling 
article since the sewing machine. We want 
agents. Responsible men can secure exclusive 
ageficies yielding from $50 to $500 per week. 
DETROIT TOOL COMPANY, Dept. 2, Detroit, Mich. 




















DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 


For Nervous and mild Mental diseases. Has 
separate cottages for Alcohol and Drug patients. 


Famous sae Scores De- 
cided Success with Its First 
Concert to Victor Audiences 


THERE are two ways and only two ways— 
to get a perfect and intelligent understand- 
ing of Victor Herbert and his music. Ones 
to hear Victor Herbert’s Orchestra in con- 
cert, the other is to hear this great orchestra 
on the Victor. The first way is open to only 
a comparatively few people among the 
ninety million inhabitants of the United 
States. But in the latter w: ay the ex- 
quisite music of Victor Herbert’s Orchestra 

can be enjoyed by every one—by the great 
masses of the public who find it impossible 
to hear it in any other way. 

Victor Herbert realizes that the Victor is 
the only instrument that brings to you the 
music of his orchestra as his orche stra ac- 
tually plays it, and for this reason and be- 
cause of the other great names represented 
in the Victor record catalog, he has entered 
into an agreement to make records exclu- 
sively for the Victor. When Victor Herbert 
heard the first of his records he was most 
enthusiastic in,his praise of the Company’s 
success in obtaining such splendid repro- 
ductions of his orchestra’s music and there- 
fore the Victor Company lost no time in pre- 
senting the Victor Herbert records to the 
oublic, but issued five of them in a special 
ist in advance of the regular September 
Records. The selections are “The Rosary,” 
by Nevin; Rubinstein’s “Melody in F , 
_ Liebestraum, ” by Liszt; Bach’s “ Air for 
G String,” and Herbert’s striking “March 
of the Toys,’”’ from Babes in Toyland; and 
although ‘these records have been out only 
a short time they have already been e njoy ed 
by thousands of music-lovers and are being 

layed in homes in eve ry part of the 
and. 4* 
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The Gentler View 
By FLORIDA PIER 


A Characteristic or Two 


Worps being the treacherous chameleon 
things they are, it is small wonder they 
hypnotize us into all manner of beliefs 
regarding them, and trick us into a dozen 
absurdities of action by their lack of 
definition in our minds. Just what we 
suppose “interest” to mean it is very 
difficult to say, yet from the way we act 
we allow it a very big claim indeed. <A 
person says, “ You know I’m so _inter- 
ested,” and then asks for all the details 
of your intimate affairs. You say to 
yourself, “It is a little annoying, and a 
shade impertinent, but then, as they say, 
they are so interested,” and on this 
vague ground we tell them all they ask. 
The phrase, “I am so interested,” seems 
to work magic, and on inspection one is 
more than ever put to it to know why. 
Perhaps it is a very human realization 
of the fact that to have people interested 
is not so common as to warrant a too 
scurvy treatment of curiosity coming in 
the guise of interest. If any one is gen- 
uinely interested it is~so dearly good of 
him that he deserves all we can give of 
interested matter. And so the word “ in- 
terest,” over-worked, ill-used as it is, still 
has power for the human warmth it sug- 
gests. It is to this we pay a tribute 
when we lay ourselves open to intrusive 
questions, trusting that our good _ be- 
havior may act as a magnet to draw 
toward us next time the thing aped, the 
interest that has real claims. 


Perfection 

The belief is foreed upon us that to 
protect perfection too closely is the wrong 
way to conserve it. The instinct is so 
natural to enclose completely that which 
seems so lovely that an_ infinitesimal 
change would spoil it. High courage is 
needed to leave it exposed to life and 
changing circumstances. Hermetically 
sealed, perfection undergoes a change, and 
the fewer open crevices in its case the 
more quickly its perfection escapes. <A 
great truth, which has seemed to its wor- 
shipers so far above discussion that they 
felt justified in putting it out of the reach 
of questioning, is adored for a time; then 
that which has gathered about it becomes 
vicious in its power, feared, and final re- 
volt discloses the fact that the great 
truth, because covered, has vanished, and 
must be looked for and found afresh. 
China had her apex, and, conscious of 
possessing all in the teachings of Con- 
fucius, she shut out the rest of the world, 
dreading contamination for what could 
not be bettered, and awoke to find she had 
nothing. Women considered too pure and 
beautiful for the uses of the world were 
incarcerated from reality,,and on a rein- 
spection they were found to be not. fit 
for the world’s And so the con- 
clusion is reached that what we hold most 
precious must be held lightly, and it is 
not to be wondered at if our hearts sink 
at so high a command. Yet only by pois- 
ing it on our open palm, with never so 
much as a finger closing over it, can we 
hope to retain that which we most wish 
to grasp tightly. That which is precious 
must be exposed to comparison, to combat, 
if need be, to the rigor that alone keeps 
it precious, and it remains ours just so 
long as we lay no possessing hand upon it. 


uses, 


Blame 
Those terrible occasions, which are 
generally connected with a railway sta- 
tion, when every one supposes that the 
other person understood something else 


from that which he did in reality under- 
stand, would be so much more easily re- 
covered from if it were ever possible to 
blame any one. <A chaotie rendezvous, 
where no one meets any one but each 
misses all the others, is terrible from any 
point of view, but the most maddening 
sting comes from every one being impli- 
cated so impartially that no one can 
exonerate himself and derive that ex- 
quisite relief of pointing at an undeniable 
delinquent, and fastening the vexation of 
the entire matter on him. It is blame 
alone that would ease sufficiently; noth- 
ing but blame soothes and calms in quite 
the identical way. There are people, of 
course, who snatch this comfort, who will 
have it in direet opposition to the dic- 
tates of honesty, and who extricate them- 
selves by the most curious angles of 
vision. There is apt to be one of this 
type in every railway station predica- 
ment. They constitute an item to be 
borne. Irritating as they are, they are 
not quite so trying as the fact that with- 
out an exception each person was evenly 
stupid in misunderstanding, but evenly 
well-intentioned and evenly distressed. 
Each apologizes to all and berates him- 
self, with a wronged sense in the back of 
his brain that some one ‘really might have 
had the decency’ to have been a_ little 
stupider than the rest. It would have 
made it pleasanter all round. 
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WHITE ROCK “\< 
PUNCH 
* One pint of unfer- 
mented grape juice. 
- A small cup of gran- 
ulated sugar. 
The juice of two lem- 
ons and two oranges. * 
One quart of 
WHITE ROCK. 
- Plenty of ice. 
X Add sliced fruit 
X38 desir 
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AND THE BLEND of 


Club Cocktails 


that have made them so popular 
here and abroad—so far ahead of 
any “made-by-guess”’ cocktail you 
can get anywhere. 


A simple secret: fine old liquors 
blended in exact proportions and 
then further aged before shipment. 


There’s an indescribable mellow- 
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to serve through cracked ice. 
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developed 
richness and mellow, 
old flavor that real 
aging brings out 


OLD OVERHOLT RYE 


Made with patient 
care and trouble— 
uarded most zealous- 
y at every step until 
it reaches your g 
Distilled and Bottled in bond by 
A. OVERHOLT & CO. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Jacksonville, Fla, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Dwight, Il. 
Marion, Ind. 
Lexington, Mass. 


Hot Springs, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
West Haven, Conn. 
Washington, D. C. 





skilfully and successfully administered by 


At the 


Portland, He. 

Grand Rapids, Mieh. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 


medical specialists for the past 31 years 


following Keeley Institutes: 


Columbus, Ohie. 
Providenee, R. I. 
Columbia, 8. C. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
London, England, 


White Plains, N.Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
812 N. Broad St. 
Pittsburg, Pa., 
4246 Fifth Ave. 
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Domesticating the Ostrich 


Tuer Hagenbeck ostrich-farm at Stel- 
lingen, near Hamburg, was founded three 
years ago, and is growing rapidly in size. 
It was Mr. Hagenbeck’s theory that the 
ostrich, although a native of tropical or 
hot countries, would thrive in colder local- 


ities, and as a result be stronger in 
health and grow a heavier coat of feathers. 
During the three years that the Stellingen 
farm has been in existence this theory has 
been proved to be correct. 

In South Africa and in other warm 
countries ostrich feathers are plucked reg- 
ularly at the end of every nine months, 
this being the usual time required for the 


bird to grow a new coat, but in Ham- 
burg, owing to the cold weather, the 


feathers can be plucked only in the spring 
of the year, the birds being housed in the 
winter months except on days of ‘sunshine, 
and always at night. During these hous- 
ing periods the feathers become broken, 
and, while they are still of value, they are 
less so than feathers plucked in good con- 
dition at the right season. 

Apart from this, the general health of 
the birds is all that could be desired, the 
rate of mortality being extremely low. 
Oceasionally during the housing months a 
bird breaks its leg and must be killed, 
but this does not oceur frequently. There 
is one healthy bird in the collection with 
a broken neck, fractured by being caught 
in the door of the housing barn. 

It is Mr. Hagenbeck’s intention to in- 
stall a feather-manufacturing plant at the 
Stellingen farm this summer. At present, 
in addition to the farm at Stellingen, he 
possesses one in German West Africa, and 
ground has been purehased and_ every- 
thing is being put in shape for a large 
farm at Pirano, near Trieste, the climate 
of which Mr. Hagenbeck considers most 
advantageous. It is the intention to bring 
feathers from these latter two farms to 
the one at Stellingen to be manufactured 
for the trade. 

The incubator is used for hatehing at 
Stellingen, but the hen-setting method is 
considered by all experts to be prefera- 
ble. There is some difficulty in hatehing 
the eggs by means of an ineubator and 
close attention must be paid, for the 
shells of the eggs are. so tough that the 
young ostrich is unable to free itself, and 
help must come at the right time from 
without. It generally takes about nine 
weeks to hatch an ostrich in the ineu- 
bator. Another peculiarity of a baby 
ostrich is that it will not eat when alone, 
and at the Stellingen farm there is a 
large-sized ordinary duck of common breed 
which acts as foster mother to all the 
young birds when first hatched. Observa- 
tion shows that the duck appreciates its 
duties and that the result is satisfactory. 





Natural Heat Accumulators 


A HUNGARIAN chemist has discovered 
that some of the salt lakes in Transylva- 
nia present the peculiarity of a layer of 
warm, or, even hot, salt water between 
two bodies of colder water. 

Thus in the Medoe Lake the surface tem- 
perature in summer is about seventy de- 
grees, but at a depth of a little more than 
four feet the temperature becomes one 
hundred and thirty-three degrees, declin- 
ing again to sixty-six degrees at the bot- 
tom. * 

The surface water is fresh, but the warm 
water beneath is intensely saline, and the 
explanation of the difference of tempera- 
ture is that, since the specific heat of 
salt water is less than that of fresh 
water, the salt water is more easily heated 
by the sun, and, having risen to a higher 
temperature than that of the overlying 
fresh water, retains its heat because the 
fresh water prevents its escape by radia- 
tion. It is suggested that some use might 
be found for these natural reservoirs, or 
accumulators, of solar heat. 





Nitrogen from the Air 


Tue electric plants in Norway, where 
soil fertilizers are made direct from the 
atmosphere, employ an apparatus that 
differs from all others in this connection 
in that the flame of electric sparks is 
caused to move rapidly through the air 
instead of having air blown over it. 

The result is the production of a much 
greater quantity of nitric acid in a given 
time. The “flame disk,” formed between 
the electrodes, swiftly expands and con- 
tracts, being now only half an inch and 
now six feet in diameter. To make ni- 
trogen burn with oxygen, electric energy 
must be pumped in, because, whereas in 
ordinary combustion, such as_ occurs 
when carbon combines with oxygen, heat 
is given out, the formation of nitric acid 
is an endothermic reaction, that is to 
say, heat sis absorbed. It is estimated 
that the nitrogen hanging over the city 
of London alone is considerably greater 
in quantity than all that is contained in 
the nitrate beds of Chile. 








clear, practical, comprehensive, and helpful.”—W or 


Explains everything connected with organized camps.’ 


indoor and outdoor camp games, and how to deal with 


4] It has been prepared by many experts in the various 
lines under the consulting editorship of the distinguished 
outdoor authority, Dr. George Bird Grinnell, 
Swan, a physician with a long practical experience in 
Y¥. M. C. 
4 It affords a detailed practical explanation of everything 














connected with ORGANIZED CAmpPs for boys and girls. 
written for the most part by a physician, is believed to be 
the best guide to organized camping which has been offered. 


An Outdoor Guide for 
American Boys 


CONSULTING EDITORS: 
GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 


Editor Forest and Stream 


Dr. EUGENE L. SWAN 


Director Pine Island Camp 


AT DINNER IN A BOYS’ ORGANIZED CAMP 





Harper’s Camping and Scouting 











Uniform with Harper’s Practical Series 
Fully Wlustrated 
Cloth, Crown 8vo, $1.75 
Other books in this series: 


HARPER’S OUTDOOR BOOK FOR BOYS 
HARPER’S INDOOR BOOK FOR BOYS 
HARPER’S ELECTRICITY BOOK FOR BOYS 


HARPER’S HOW TO UNDERSTAND ELEC- 
TRICAL WORK 


HARPER’S MACHINERY BOOK FOR BOYS 
HARPER’S HANDY-BOOK FOR GIRLS 
THE STORY OF GREAT INVENTIONS. $1.25 


INSTANT WELCOME=—COUNTRY-WIDE APPROVAL 


From the East and North— 


* An encyclopedia of how to camp. By masters of the subject.” 
e Literary Digest. 
A veritable vade mecum,’ 
—Boston Herald. 


“Of intense interest. 


* An excellent volume.”—M. Y. Sux. 
“A particular and cordial welcome should be siyen to a book so 


From the West— 


“ A real help and not a mere ma anual c of fuss and fustian.’ 
*hila. North American. 


“Practical and timely. Shows how to do things for one’s self. 


—Boston Globe. 


“The whole range of enjoyment and necessity in camping out is 
considered.” — The Congregationalist. 

“‘Self-reliance and independence, woodcraft and other phases of 
outdoor life, are inculcated in this excellent and timely guide.” 


“ There will be a lively interest taken in this bogk.” 


“A practical analysis of the best methods of living in the great 
outer world and of getting to the full the best that isin the trees, the 
streams, and the companionship with the innumerable big and little 
inhabitants of the woods.”—Cincinnati Commercial. 


“There is nothing that could possibly interest well-grown boys 


and young men more than this entertaining volume which is at once 
a guide and a help.” —Sa/¢ Lake Tribune 


“ An unusually fine book. No feature of outdoor life is omitted.’ 


— San f rancisce reonaut 
—New Haven Courier. “ Every normal boy will be interested in knowing about ' Harper's 
Camping and Scouting. A storehouse of practical information 
for Boy Scouts and others just arriving at the camping oge.’ 
—Chicago Record tera 


From the South 


—Chicago Tribune. 
“Deals with the whole subject of camping and scouting in a 
practical, common-sense way. We recommend the book as thor 
oughly practical.”—New Orieans Picayune. 
* A complete ileor guide.”— Savannah News. 
“This book will prove invaluable.’—Aichmond Virginian, 


HOW TO DO FOR ONE’S SELF 


Is the keynote of this comprehensive book, which shows 
American boys and girls how to prepare for camping, what 
they should wear and eat and select as outfit, how to 
choose a camp site, and how to make and put up tents and 
other shelters, how to live in camp and take care of camp, 
how to cook, how to fish with bait and with a fly, how to 
select and repair fishing tackle, how to handle a canoe, how 
to prepare for “‘hiking,’’ how to amuse themselves with 


accidents and illness. 


and Dr. 
A. and private camps. 


This, 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE sepren 


EMBER 


{ The plans and methods of the Boy Scouts are fully 
described. The secretary of the Boy Scouts of America 
w rites of the movement. 

| Here are two fresh features: The pleasures of MOUNTAIN 
c LIMBING AS A SPORT are shown by the distinguished out- 
door and astronomical writer, Garrett P. Serviss. 
{ How girls or boys may journey and camp, gypsy fashion, 
with a van or covered wagon, is explained in a picturesque 
account of such atripin England. Every boy or girl who 
cares to fish or use a boat will be fascinated by the com- 








experienced anglers. 
in fly-casting. 
4 A wealth of drawings, 


cyclopedia of outdoor life. 
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My Second Visit to the Court of Napoleon III. 


In these letters of Madame de Hegermann-Lindencrone is presented 
another intimate and delightful picture of a social week spent with 
Napoleon III. and the Empress Eugénie at Compiegne during the days 
of the last Empire. 

The writer, who was at the time Madame Charles Moulton, a young 
American woman of social prominence in Paris, describes in letters 
written home to her mother the pastimes and diversions of the royal 
court, the anecdotes and little happenings among the distinguished 
people gathered there, the gowns, suppers, dances, hunts, and games. 


Insect Life Along the Sea-Shore 


Howard J. Shannon pictures the curious ways of insect life along the 
ocean’s edge in midsummer, when, like man, whole colonies of Nature’s 
smallest creatures migrate to the sea-shore. The article is accompanied 
by sketches and drawings by the author. 


The Birth and Death of World Systems 


In an interesting article, entitled ‘‘The Cycle of the Eternal Heavens,” 
Prof. A. W. Bickerton discusses the new science of cosmogony and the 
latest theories as to the birth and death of world systems as recurrent 
phenomena in a universe that is eternal. 


London’s Great Playground 


A picturesque account of the varied life on the Thames which forms 
for the Londoner so attractive a feature of the English summer. With 
many illustrations in black and white and color by Frank Craig. 


Ships That Vanish 


“Sea Tolls’’—the price man pays and the sea mercilessly takes each year 
from the ships that brave the wildernesses of the ocean. Mr. Robert 
Welles Ritchie writes of many famous wrecks and strange disappear- 
ances of vessels which have gone out from port only to vanish forever. 
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Eight Stories of Exceptional Interest 
and Variety 





MAY SINCLAIR—Miss Tarrant’s Temperament 
W. D. HOWELLS—The Daughter of the Storage 


ARTHUR SHERBURNE HARDY— 
The Ambassador 


HOWARD PYLE—The Dead Finger 
ALICE BROWN —The Path of Stars 


E. S. MARTIN—Further Reflections of a 
Beginning Husband 


ALAN SULLIVAN—The Turning Point 
EMERY POTTLE—Jourmey’s End 


ROMANCE 
HUMOR 


ADVENTURE 
TRAVEL 


Over Sixty Illustrations—Plates in full color 


Margaret Deland’s £3 “THE IRON WOMAN” 
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plete and helpful explanations and advice afforded by 
One portion of the book tells how 
to get the various kinds of baits and how to use them. 
Another part presents.a series of simple practical lessons 


diagrams; and striking photo- 
graphs illustrate a book which, in its scope, is almost a 
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BACON said :— 

«The apparel oft proclaims the man.” 
Today that means his entire outfit. 
Nothing so proclaims the 20th Cen- 
tury, up-to-date man of affairs, in 
office or factory, bank or warehouse, in 
the general or social field, as a Waterman's 
Ideal in the vest pocket, ready for 
INSTANT writing. 


It is the pen that has made little men big 
and big men bigger. It has made all men and 
women, young or old, handier, neater and more 
versatile in their writing than any other writing ; 
invention of these times. 


WATERMAN’S IDEAL will measure up in 
importance to any man living as an agent for 
the rapid and convenient transmission of thought 
or detail. 


"A'N'NJd NIVINMO4 avian SNVINY 


It is a good standard for any man or woman 
to measure up to in utility and general use- 
fulness... 


It is the World’s Standard Fountain Pen, and 
can be had at all good stationers, jewelers, etc., 
anywhere in the world. 


Your duty for today is plain—buy one. 
Avoid Substitutes. Send for Booklet. 


Regular, Safety and Self- 
Filling Types 


BA L.E. Waterman Co. 
A173 Bro adway N.Y. 





